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THE CONFERENCE AND PEACE. 


HE thunder-cloud of war which for several weeks past 
has hung so heavily over Europe, disturbing the 
transactions of every Bourse, and with fear of change 
perplexing monarchs and peoples, seems, for the present, to 
have drifted away—though whether it is anything more than 
a postponement of what we all dread, yet dally with in a 
certain fascination of horror, may be open to doubt. The 
Conservative papers of Thursday somewhat surprised the 
world by stating that the Luxembourg question was settled, 
though the Plenipotentiaries only met for the first time on 
Tuesday. Certainly, few people anticipated so rapid a solution 
of difficulties which at one time seemed to be beyond all 
treatment save that of the sword. Yet it is nevertheless true 
that the chief questions at issue have been amicably discussed, 
and that the perils of a fortnight ago are apparently receding 
into the background. “The Duchy,” says the Ministerial 
Globe, of Thursday evening, “is to be ‘ neutralized:’ i.e., it 
is to remain a part of the dominion of the King of 
Holland, guaranteed by the great Powers of Europe. The 
fortress is to be evacuated by the Prussians, and razed; and 
no troops are to be kept in the Duchy, except for the 
sake of maintaining order.” It is at the same time stated 
that the guarantee is of such a nature as not to impose on 
England, or on any of the contracting Powers, the duty of 
interfering single-handed, or the danger of a serious entangle- 
ment. The latter clause of this intimation is, we must confess, 
extremely vague, and we must wait for further information 
before we are in a position to judge how far England is com- 
mitted to the possible eventualities ofthe coming time. What 
we are chiefly concerned in at the present moment is the fact 
that the parties to the original quarrel have proved more 
tractable than was at one time anticipated, and that the bases 
of an agreement have been so far settled. Lord Stanley, 
speaking in the House of Commons on Thursday evening, 
announced that, at the meeting of the Conference that 
morning, “ an arrangement had been come to, which left little 
but formalities to be transacted,” and he therefore felt 
sanguine that the worst was past, and that, practically, 
matters were already settled. 

It need scarcely be said that every man of common sense 
and common humanity must rejoice to hear that a compromise 
is on the eve of being effected, even if it only prove a temporary 
truce. Yet we cannot forbear inquiring whether it is likely 
to be more. It is but a short time since an unquestionable 
bitterness of feeling, stronger than any that has been known to 
exist since 1815, possessed the great mass of the French people 
and a very considerable part of the Prussian. Are we to 
assume that in a couple of weeks this animosity has been 
wholly effaced, that France no longer believes herself injured 
by the aggrandisement of Germany, and that she withdraws 
at once and finally from her demand for compensation on her 
north-eastern frontier? If this change has come to pass, to 
what causes should we attribute it? Can it really be due to the 
fact that some dozen diplomatists have agreed to talk the matter 
over in Lord Stanley’s office in Downing-street ? Yet, if we take 

on trust the statements of those journals which are favourable to 
he traditional foreign policy of the Palmerstonian epoch, we 
must conclude that the prospect of peace rests wholly upon, 





and was originated by, the Conference. The intervention of 
neutral diplomatists, however, can only have contributed to 
a pacific settlement by securing a certain breathing space—a 
period of reflection and of pause. How that period may be 
used by France and Prussia is the main point of importance. 
If the Emperor on the one hand, and Count von Bismarck on 
the other, perceiving the danger and futility of war, find them- 
selves powerful enough to repress or assuage the fierce national 
animosities that have been lately rekindled with so much heat, 
the time spent in a formal exchange of protocols, and 
in the signature of preliminaries, will really have pur- 
chased a distinct advantage. But, if not—if the antagonism of 
race and historic memories shall prove too strong for the pru- 
dence of the statesmen who rule the contending nations—the 

pause will only avail to equip the destined combatants more 

perfectly for the fight, and to rouse their passion to the pitch 

of rashness. If there be any truth in the reports that the 

question of increased armaments has already revived in Paris, 

and that M. Rouher and Marshal Niel have been in dispute 

upon the subject, the latter and less pleasing alternative looks 

more likely than the former. The semi-official papers at the 

Prussian capital, while denying that King William’s Govern- 

ment has made active preparations for war, assert the necessity 

of vigilance, and point to the vigour with which France is 

arming. The semi-official journals at Paris retort the charge 
and the warning in almost the same words. 

It may be taken for granted that, for the present, the 
‘Emperor and Count von Bismarck are both disposed to 
temporize. France yields her claim to receive Luxembourg 
by purchase from the King-Duke; Prussia is willing to 
quit her hold upon the fortress, under proper guarantees 
of neutrality. These concessions being decided on, three other 
questions arise; viz.: In what way can the neutrality of the 
Duchy be secured? By what sanctions shall it be maintained ? 
Shall any further territorial changes follow as a consequence 
of these arrangements? As regards the first of these points, 
the choice lay only between a continuance of the present 
personal union between Holland and the Duchy, and its annexa- 
tion to Belgium. Its establishment on any footing as an 
independent State would certainly have been impracticable ; 
yet neither of the alternatives suggested was quite satisfactory. 
That there is no great love between the Dutch and the 
Luxembourgers is an acknowledged fact; while, on the other 
hand, it would seem to violate the admitted principles of 
“nationalism ” to annex a German district to the semi-French 
population of Belgium. The status quo, with its clear advan- 
tage of avoiding difficult arrangements, has turned the 
scale in favour of the Dutch connection. This point being 
disposed of, we are led to ask by what guarantees shall 
the stipulations be secured. The Times urges that England, 
with the other great Powers, already exercising a pro- 
tectorate over the Dutch and Belgian kingdoms, would 
not incur additional responsibility by accepting the duty 
of a joint guarantor of the neutrality and integrity of 
Luxembourg. This may be so; but it should be borne 
in mind that, by deliberately entering into new Continental 
engagements, we break through our lately accepted policy 
of non-intervention—a policy which we had not acknow- 
ledged in 1815 or 1839. With regard to the third point, re- 

lating.to any fresh transfer of dominion, France could not in 
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decency have made such a claim, nor could Prussia have 
expected any rectification of frontier. The great objection to 
the annexation of the Luxembourg Duchy to Belgium was that 
it would give an opening for a most improper suggestion, put 
forward more than once by the Paris journals, that France 
should, in case of such annexation, receive “ territorial compen- 
sation” from Belgium on the south. This, in any event, 
would not have been permitted by Germany. A French 
paper of position, however, ominously asserted, that “ Prussia 
would demand at the Conference guarantees from France 
which it would be against the dignity of the country to 
concede. France may not have the intention of endeavour- 
ing to recover her natural frontiers; but to make a promise 
to that effect in order to obtain the neutralization of 
Luxembourg would not be tolerated.” These expressions do 
not seem entirely promising for the lovers of peace. We can 
only trust that they may be counteracted by the important 
Peace movement inaugurated by the Temps, which has attracted 
to its side already much of the intelligence and genuine 
patriotism of France. On the strength and sincerity of this 
feeling and organization far more depends than on the dexterous 
protocolling of the Downing-street diplomates. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND REFORM. 


Whatever else may be said of them, it cannot be denied 
that there is a certain consistency in the way in which the 
present Government deals with all difficult and embarrassing 
questions. Whether it be in reference tothe Reform Bill or to 
a Hyde Park meeting, there is the same willingness to wound 
accompanied by the same fear to strike ; the same wish to walk 
in the ancient paths of Toryism, but the same determination 
not to do so at the risk of power and place. In both cases we 
have a bold front presented to begin with, and in both it turns 
out that there is beneath this no sort of resolution nor firmness. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers are evidently great admirers of tenta- 
tive processes; and when these are confined to the House of 
Commons no great harm is done. Nothing but the character 
of the Government has suffered by the mode in which they 
have dealt with the subject of Reform. It was not very 
dignified to try a series of experiments on the patience of the 
House, by the introduction of meaningless Resolutions, and of 
a Bill of which even the members of the Cabinet did not approve. 
But an Administration which takes office in a minority of 
seventy cannot be expected to stand on its dignity; and the 
House of Commons which installed them in office is not entitled 
to much sympathy under any treatment which it may 
receive. But public interests of the gravest kind suffer when 
Mr. Walpole is allowed to adopt with respect to Messrs. Beales 
and Bradlaugh the same sort of tactics which Mr. Disraeli has 
played off against Mr. Gladstone. The authority of the 
Government is brought into contempt, and the legitimate 
influence of the Executive imperilled when the Home Secretary 
descends to a mere game of brag with a knot of agitators, 
and gets defeated in the despicable combat which he has pro- 
voked. It would be easy to defend by plausible arguments either 
the resolute prohibitions of all meetings in Hyde Park, or the free 
permission of assemblages of the kind. But no one can, and so far 
as we have been able to discover, no one has tried to say a 
word in defence of a Minister who does neither one nor the 
other; who issues a proclamation which in its weak ambiguity 
is susceptible of more than one meaning, but which is cer- 
tainly intended to be understood as an annouucement that 
the Government will not permit a meeting; who excites 
universal alarm and excitement by preparations which are 
entirely uncalled for, unless a collision between the Government 
and the Reform League is anticipated; who maintains a show 
of firmness and resolution almost until the moment for action 
has arrived, and then, when it is found that his antagonists 
will not yield, coolly declares that he does not and never did 
intend to do anything, because he has had in his pocket all 
the time an opinion of the law officers of the Crown, declaring 
that it is practically impossible to prevent political gatherings 
in the parks. There is in all this a mixture of rashness, of 
bluster, of vacillation, of meanness, and of duplicity, to which 
we have not hitherto been accustomed in our public men, and 
of which we trust the present Government will be the last to 
afford any example. Unfortunately the mischief they have 
done cannot be easily or speedily remedied. Those who are the 
enemies of order have learned from Mr. Walpole that a Minister 
may be bullied and bounced; and the friends of order have had 
disagreeable experience of the ridiculous figure which they may 
be made to cut when, at the invitation of the Executive, they 
turn out as special constables to support a policy which a 
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Secretary of State has not the heart to maintaj : 
obscure junta in Bouverie-street. Such a sobs is ey an 
to be forgotten, and it is possible that on some future a y 
when the peace of the metropolis is really endangere Spec 
have still greater reason than at present to regret ‘th ae 
Home Office was ever placed in the hands of a gentle gh 
has succeeded in outdoing even Lord Russell's famous achi 
ment of chalking up “‘ no Popery” and then running awa oa 
Since we last wrote, another important amendment has h 
introduced into the Government Bill. Under a mild me een 
from the Opposition, Mr. Disraeli has consented to _ 
insertion of a clause providing for a lodger franchise So fi : 
as the metropolis is concerned, the case for the adoption of 
this suffrage is so overwhelming that it would have been ait 
impossible to resist it. Indeed, in London a Reform Bill vith. 
out such a provision would admit scarcely any of the workin ' 
classes, and those whom it did admit would be by no means - 
the highest class. As Mr. Gladstone observed the other nj ht 
the rent which it is necessary for a working man to oars 
many parts of London in order to secure a house for ‘he 
exclusive possession of himself and family is often more than 
he can afford. He is therefore obliged to diminish the 
burthen by letting lodgings. The letting of lodgings is, however, 
a trade or business which, like another, involves responsibility 
and requires care and attention. And it is therefore only 
natural that the most energetic, skilful, and industrious of the 
artisan class should rather shrink from undertaking a liability 
calculated to distract them from the steady pursuit of their 
regular industry. Even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not been more or less committed to the principle of the 
lodger franchise by his own Bill of 1859, he could hardly have 
opposed the adoption of a franchise in regard to which the 
Liberal party are thoroughly unanimous. At the same time, 
although the right hon. gentleman did in terms make an ample 
concession on Monday evening, there were sufficient grounds for 
not reposing unlimited confidence in him. The mode in which he 
has dealt with this subject during the present session is far from 
being above suspicion. Notwithstanding his former advocacy 
of the lodger franchise, it did not find a place either in 
the Resolutions, or in either of the two Bills which have 
since been introduced. Nor can we forget that, after having 
boasted that he was “the father ” of this suffrage, he was sub- 
sequently eager to repudiate the idea that he had consented to 
its introduction into the present measure. The truth we believe 
to be this. It was formerly thought that this would be essen- 
tially a middle-class franchise — principally conferring votes 
upon clerks and the younger section of professional men. Mr. 
Disraeli was then in favour of it, and probably would be so 
still, if he could fix it at a figure which would exclude the 
working man. But the case was somewhat altered when Mr. 
Torrens proposed to name £10 clear annual value as the quali- 
fication ; for under this, it was clear enough that the franchise 
would to some extent assume a popular character. In this 
form we have no doubt that the new suffrage is far less 
palatable than formerly to her Majesty’s Ministers. But at 
the same time it is so plain that a higher rate would not 
enfranchise any appreciable portion of the working classes, 
that the Liberals could have no hesitation in standing by the 
amount named in the proviso of the honourable member for 
Finsbury. A lodger franchise based on a higher figure would, 
so far as the working classes are concerned, be nothing short of 
a mockery; and it is, indeed, only the very best and most 
highly paid of them who will come upon the register under @ 
rent of 4s. a week for unfurnished rooms. erie 
By accepting the lodger franchise, Mr. Disraeli did m 
effect abandon the so-called “principle of the Bill.” The 
lodger will not be embarrassed by the personal payment of 
rates. He—happy man—need not trouble himself about the 
mysteries of compounding, nor look forward to a perpetu 
controversy with his landlord on the subject of the deduction 
of rates from rent. All that he will have to do is to make 
his claim, and support it (if it be questioned) by such 
evidence as may satisfy the Revising Barrister. His right to 
vote once established, he may go on voting without further 
annoyance so long as he continues to reside in the same house 
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empty houses. 


In point of social standing no line can be 


drawn between the compounding and the non-compounding 
householder, and there is no apparent reason why one should 


not make as good a voter as the other. 


It is perfectly absurd 


to say that one gives guarantee for respectability which the 
other does not; because it is quite obvious that no man would 
be allowed to remain in a house for eighteen months, or it may 
be nearly two years, before he can come on the register, unless 
he pays his rent, and therefore, according to Mr. Disraeli, pays 


his full rate also. 


No motive can be assigned for insisting 


that a man shall pay the same sum of money in one way 
rather than another—and that in the mode most inconvenient 
to himself and to the community of which he forms part— 
unless there Be an anticipation that the trouble and annoy- 
ance thus caused will prevent a larger number of persons 
from complying with purely artificial conditions in order 


to place themselves on the register. 


Our previous expe- 


rience of the Tory party amply warrants the belief that 
this idea lies at the root of their affection for a rate-paying 
suffrage ; nor is that impression at all weakened by the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of Mr. Disraeli’s last proposition. It 
is said that if the compound householder, on being rated, is 
allowed to deduct his full rate from the rent he has previously 
paid, he will lose nothing—he will be placed on the same footing 
as all other ratepayers, and that the “ fine,” so far as he is 


concerned, will be done away with. 


In the abstract this may 


be correct; but it is the very reverse when we come to look 


at the concrete facts of life. 


When we consider the class of 


persons who usually live in small houses, it is no slight thing 
to ask them to advance, in the first instance, a rate which 
they will afterwards have to get back from their landlord out 


of rent subsequently becoming due. 


will, under this system, pay his rate twice over. 


For the first year a man 
This will, in 


itself, be no small “ fine,” or, at any rate, no trivial impedi- 


ment to place in the way of enfranchisement. 


But this is not 


all. In a large proportion of cases coming under the Small 


Tenements Act, the rents of houses are paid weekly. 
the deduction in such a case to be managed ? 


How is 
Is a tenant, 


for instance, at the commencement of the second year, to pay 
no rent at all until an amount has accrued equal to the rate 
he has discharged; or is the rate to be deducted by weekly 
instalments from the rent as it becomesdue? Again, although 
it is true that the tenant who duly pays his rent also pays his 
full rate, it is not the fact that the landlord hands over 


that amount to the parish. 


On the contrary, he receives 


from the parish an allowance which is supposed, as we have 
already said, to cover the expense of collection, and the 


risk of insurance against defaulting tenants or 


empty 


houses. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that landlords 
would be heavy losers if their best tenants were all to place 
themselves on the register and then deduct the full rate, leaving 
the proprietors with an undiminished liability to the parish 


under the two heads we have mentioned. 


In order to guard 


against this contingency the landlord must either raise his rent, 
or exact from his tenants an engagement that they will not 


claim to vote. 


One or other of these alternatives would 


certainly happen, and in either way a serious obstruction would 
be placed in the way of the enfranchisement of the working 


classes. 


Under any circumstances and under any regulations 


a system of payment to be balanced by subsequent deduc- 
tions, must give rise to endless difficulty and dispute; must 
introduce irritation and confusion into relations which are 
at present satisfactorily regulated by arrangements adapted 
to the convenience of society; and must have an inevitable 
tendency to deter all tenants who care for a quiet life, from 
approaching the portals of a constitution from which it is the 
interest and must be the inclination of their landlords to drive 
them back. Whether we regard the practical difficulties or the 
substantial injustice of Mr. Disraeli’s latest development of the 
principle of personal rating, it appears to us equally vexatious 


and dishonest. 


Obviously framed with the one object which 


the Government have steadfastly kept in view throughout all 
the recent discussion—that of raising expectations only to 
disappoint and betray them—it could only be met with a firm 
opposition by all earnest members of the Liberal party. 








THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 

WE cannot regret that Sir John Gray brought forward his 
motion respecting the temporalities and privileges of the 
Established Church in Ireland, nor that the House resolved 
that the time has not yet come to consider this question 


with a view to practical results. 


The Irish Church is 


gradually wearing itself out. Many of its own members and 
dignitaries are convinced that its position is untenable. It is 













































































































































an injustice to its clergy, amongst whom its revenues are 
distributed with ridiculous inequality, on the principle, appa- 
rently, of paying those most who have the least to do. Its 
most zealous supporters do not defend it on its own merits. 
They would have it upheld because it is a bulwark against 
rebellion, or because it is an outwork of the Established Church 
of England, or because the bulk of its revenues come out of 
the pockets of Protestant landlords, or because it keeps up a 
supply of well-educated gentlemen, who, scattered over the 
country, act as models of learning and good manners; while 
some will have it that we should hold it sacred because it is 
the real original Irish Church, which was founded by that 
zealous Protestant, St. Patrick. Others warn us that if we 
wish for peace and quietness we will not lay a sacrilegious hand 
on the venerated fabric, for if we do, the religious discord. 
which exists at present is nothing to the uproar that will 
follow. Mr. Vance told the House on Tuesday that if 
it tampered with the Established Church it would forfeit the 
allegiance of the most loyal subjects in Ireland. Lord Naas, 
taking a different line, assured it that the Church in Ireland 
did not constitute any practical grievance, and that the Roman 
Catholics do not regard it as such. Such an argument sounds 
oddly by the side of the warning he at the same time gave the 
Catholics of Ireland that if they claimed the right to confiscate 
the property of the Established Church, that right would at 
no distant day be exercised against their own Church property. 
But we nowhere find any one, whose opinion is of weight, 
defending the Church on the ground that it is truly the national 
Church of Ireland, that it possesses the confidence and love 
of the people, that they listen to its teaching, bring their 
children to its fonts to be baptized, or ask for the ministrations 
of its clergy when they are dying. We nowhere find such a 
man committing himself to the preposterous assertion that a 
provision made by the State for the religious instruction of the 
people is equitably administered when it is given only to the 
pastors of a tenth part of the population, while the remaining 
nine-tenths have to provide pastors and churches for themselves. 
On the contrary, while it is defended by its supporters always 
on collateral grounds, never on its intrinsic merits, it has been 
denounced as a flagrant and iniquitous violation of the rights 
of the people, an outrage of justice, and a scandal to an 
enlightened age. 

There was a time when the Irish Church was of the highest 
utility to the State, but it is the history of that time which 
has caused it to be said that in Ireland forgetfulness is the 
truest patriotism. It served our purpose when we ruled the 
sister country by penal laws, when we denied it the liberties 
we claimed for ourselves, when the display of any national 
emblem was an offence against the Crown, when we set Russia 
the example of those barbarities which she has since practised 
upon Poland. The Irish Church stood by us firmly then. She 
was an ally in all that work of which we are now so ashamed 
and which we are so anxious that Irishmen should forget. To 
be the friend of the Church in those days was to be on the 
winning side; to be sure of any good thing that was going; to 
find favourable judges, and jury-boxes which the sheriffs would 
take care were properly packed. ‘To be on the other side was to 
want all this. Even then, indeed, there were clergymen of the 
Irish Church whose compassion for the people went as far as 
the conduct of individuals could towards redeeming the cruelties 
that were practised upon them in order to uphold Protestant 
ascendancy. But the Church, as a body, is identified with the 
frightful oppression which the Irish people then suffered, and 
to forget which ought rather to be called the truest loyalty than 
the truest patriotism. “ Papist” and “ traitor ” were convertible 
terms. To be a member of the Church was, ipso facto, to be 
loyal. But since we have abandoned those missionary efforts 
by which we sought to convert Irishmen to the principles of 
the Reformation by shooting them down or hanging them up 
the Irish Church has lost ground in public estimation. We 
have laid it aside as an implement of torture, and as it never 
had any other natural use, we don’t know what to do with it. 
If we could make up our minds how to dispose of the half 
million sterling which flows annually into its treasury, this 
difficulty would disappear. There is not an enlightened 
Englishman who would not be delighted if he could tell the 
“intelligent foreigner” who reproached him with the mal- 
treatment of Ireland, that that monster abuse, which has been 
the cause of all other Irish abuses, had been swept away. 
And we should think that there is not one of those Irish 
gentlemen, who are now obliged to constrain their consciences 
into advocating the support of a great national fraud, who 
would not heartily thank heaven whenever its political demise 
freed them from a task which, to no honest mind, can be con- 
genial. ’Connell once compared the state of Ireland to that 
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of a horse whose owner complained that though he worked him 
hard, though he subjected him to periodical bleedings, and 
encouraged him by other similar demonstrations of kindness, 
the ungracious beast was in such poor case that he was out of 
his wits to know what to do with him. “ Did you ever try 
him with corn?” said the friend to whom he made his com- 
plaint. For many years we have been trying the effect of 
“corn” upon Ireland, and, on the whole, the result has been 
favourable. To our surprise and delight, we find that 
Irishmen are very like Englishmen in loving justice and 
hating oppression, in revenging injury and welcoming con- 
ciliation. We have pacified the upper classes of the 
Roman Catholic body, and the priests and bishops have 


gentlemen, which at the cost of half a million a year we have 
scattered amongst them, and whose presence there is said to 
be productive of so many social blessings. But the loyalty 
which the Catholics of Ireland, their priests and bishops, have 
displayed so conspicuously during our late hour of peril, has 
been, in some degree at least, due to the belief that the English 
people and the English legislature will not pause in the work 


of conciliation until every vestige of complaint has been | store 
| sway majorities to the Batavian grace which does not rise above 


removed from the sister country. If there is no great agita- 
tion now amongst them for the abolition of the State Church, 
it is because they would rather leave it to the justice of Parlia- 
ment, and allow it to fall by the same hands which raised it 
up, than undertake the task of its demolition themselves. 
Indeed, it is our business rather than theirs. As long as the 
State Church stands, it will be a reproach to us. In no other 
country in the world is there so sad a memorial of the abuse 
of power. We all know that it is not now what it was. We 
know that its clergy deserve everything that can be said of 
them as amiable, intellectual, and learned men, the majority of 
whom have, we doubt not, endeared themselves by their per- 





BATAVIAN PREJUDICES. 


Tae fault of the Dutch, as it was defined some time ago b 
a statesman writing in poetry, and a poet using the diplomatic 
cipher, consists in giving too little and asking too much. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised if Mr. Beresford Hope recalls 
his ancestry and confesses to a strong Batavian prejudice 
against electoral corruption. Anything more unprofitable can 
hardly be conceived. A man purchases, at a great price, a 
seat in the House of Commons, and is condemned to sit on 
weary committees during the day before listening to stil] more 
weary speeches till the small hours of the morning. In some 
sense, indeed, his patriotism is gratified, for he feels al} the 


stood by us loyally in the late Fenian business. The only — time that he is serving his country. But is it 9, good invest. 


persons who seemed ready to go against us were the peasantry, | 
iu spite of that liberal supply of well-educated, well-bred | squandering a handsome balance in order to work on public 


ment? Is it worth while corrupting a whole community, and 


morals and economize the public money? Is not the privilege 
of passing a Reform Bill with which nobody is contented rather 
dearly purchased by an indulgence in practices which court a 


_ radical reform of our whole system? We appeal to those who 


have felt the vanity of public life at the expense of their own 
pockets. Yet we are afraid that a majority at least of the 
present House would side with Mr. Disraeli rather than with 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and prefer the Asian mystery which can 


the level of theory. 
We grant that if our political life was to be tried by the 


| test of commercial honesty, some more sweeping reform would 


sonal worth to the Roman Catholics in their parishes, who | 


would not listen to them as religious teachers. 
worth is not of itself a sufficient basis for a national Church, 
nor can it absolve us from the obligation to set ourselves right 
in the eyes of the world upon this subject. No one can read the 
words which fell from Mr. Gladstone’s lips on Tuesday without 
feeling convinced that the days of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland are numbered. When the first statesman of this 
country, the man to whom above all others England looks for 
comprehensiveness of view, for sincerity of conviction, and 
honesty of purpose, says that on no ground can its existence be 
justified, we may be sure that it is doomed. And when its 
partisans say that the agitation against it is wholly an English 
agitation and not Irish, we are willing to accept this assertion, 
true or not. We are told that in sixty years the poor Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, earning their bread with the sweat of their 
brow, have subscribed four millions and a half sterling for the 
building of churches, convents, schools, and orphanages. With 
such a fact before us we are asked to believe that Irish Pro- 
testantism cannot be left to stand on its own legs, but can only 
exist when it is propped up by the State. We do not believe 
it. We believe, on the contrary, that the Protestant religion 
would have had a far greater chance of being propagated in 
Ireland, if it had never had any connection with the State, and 
had not in past times been identified with its sins. Much of 
the tenacity with which the Irish Roman Catholic clings to his 
faith, is due to the exasperation with which he and his have 
resented the attempt to divorce him from it by force. 
there no facts which favour the supposition that, if the tempo- 
ralities of the Church were abolished, its vitality would be 
increased ? Has not the voluntary principle been tried in some 
parts of Dublin, and with success? We have been credibly 
informed that it has. Doubtless there are numbers of parishes 
in Ireland where, were the temporalities of the Church abolished, 


family. But is it worth while to maintain it in these places at 
an average cost of between four and five hundred per annum 
for each incumbent? We should certainly say it is not. 
While such facts can be thrown in the face of the Irish Church, 
its members must remain what they are, a small minority of 
the people. At present they do not exceed twelve per cent. 
of the whole population. What a result after three centuries 
of occupancy under the patronage of the State! Let it not be 
supposed that this patronage will be much longer continued 
The people of England are convinced that it ought to be 
withdrawn. And whenever they have resolved in what other 
quarter to bestow it, they will lose no time in acting on that 
conviction, 


Bat are | 


But personal | 


be needed than is proposed by the present Government, or has 
been brought forward by the most Liberal Administrations, 
True, commercial honesty is not the commonest of flowers, 
though it ought to be one of the sweetest. The petition in 
favour of Mr. Wilkinson disclosed a state of things which was 
by no means comforting; and every now and then we have 
blunders confessed, or knaveries unmasked, which reflect 
hardly on the intelligence or the probity of the period. But it 
is rare to find such an avowal of general laxity as was con- 
veyed in the petition for Mr. Wilkinson, and even there the 
truth of the charges against Mr. Wilkinson was emphatically 
denied. In the political world it is enough to allege that 
others have been guilty of a bad practice in order to elevate it 
into an absolute virtue. When Sir John Pakington was taxed 
with the promotion of the son of a Tory peer over the heads 
of 300 other officers, his sole answer was that the Duke of 
Somerset had done the same with the sons of Whig peers or 
Whig baronets. When Mr. Disraeli was accused of accepting 
amendments with one hand and whipping up voters with the 
other, he replied that the amendments were a party move, and 
were properly met in the same spirit. No one seems to 
have thought it strange that Colonel Taylor should influence 
a division by hinting to wavering Liberals that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was “individually not indisposed 
to give the question (of personal rating) a candid con- 
sideration.” Nay, a good many men seem to have attached 
some meaning to these words, which is still more un- 
accountable, and, after voting on that meaning, to have 
accepted a totally different meaning with almost eqral 


alacrity. Certainly, as Mr. Lowe remarked on Monday last, 


| when such a statement is made by the authorized agent of 


communication between the Government and the House, the 
House attaches a sense to the words “candid consideration,” 
which those words of themselves might hardly be capable of 
bearing. But Mr. Disraeli will say that the Taylor-Dillwyn- 
Stanley-Osborne document served its purpose. It was a party 
move, a crack of the monosyllabic word with which the Nemean 
races were won. And if the St. Stephen’s races are won by @ 
liberal use of the same implement, it only shows that the youth 
who wishes to gain that goal must bear much and do much, 
must sweat and shiver, exchange wine for the Tea-room, aud 
the smiles of Venus for the wink of his leader. This is the 


Protestantism would altogether disappear—those, to wit, in | enjoyment which has been bought so dearly; but, while the 


which its only representatives are the incumbent and his | 
_ sterner discipline of the House of Commons be opened to those 


system of purchase in the army continues, why should not the 


only who have bought a commission? Even if there were no 
other points of analogy between the two professions, there 
would be the Ministerial whips to represent the cat-o -nine- 
tails. There is the church parade at four in the afternoon, an 

at the word of command, of the Ayes to the right, the Noes to 
the left, the members troop off submissively to their appointe 

lobbies. Indeed, the first half of this order bears a very close 
resemblance to a military word of command which may be 


' heard on every drilling-ground when the front of the line is at 


— - 


all uneven. 
The present Ministry deserves great credit for the sk 


which it has dressed its line, after changing its front s 


ill with 
o often 
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in the face of an enemy. It has made its seceders fall out 
without causing disturbance, and, like the besiegers of certain 
towns, it has put its captives forward in the front to avert the 
fire of the citizens. It understands the present system of 
party warfare, and is trained in the exercise of all the old 
weapons. It knows how to make baronets of men who have 
contested their counties, and peers of those who have succeeded 
in the contest. But sooner or later the needle-gun will be 
introduced into politics, and these advantages will serve no 
longer. People will want Ministers whom they can trust, not 
merely those who can jockey a House of Commons. Members 
elected by length of purse can afford to disregard scruples, and 
to renounce all means of government but such as have favoured 
their advancement. Yet, when once larger and less tractable 
constituencies begin to demand an account of the seven years’ 
stewardship, and are not appeased by offerings of the un- 
righteous Mammon, obedience to party will be of less acccount, 
Dirck Hatteraick, an illustrious countryman of Mr. Hope’s 
ancestors, when upbraided as a monster, shrugged his shoulders 
and replied that he had always been faithful to hisowners. Yet 
the excuse did not help him with the Scottish authorities. The 
time may come when having voted against the party will not 
be so great an offence as having implicitly obeyed the party, 


and when members of Parliament will have to answer on their | 


own responsibility, not on that of their leader. Mr. Beresford 


— 





Hope had the courage to vote against his party on the Reform | 
Bill, yet we fear that as a general rule the owners of Batavian | 


prejudices have not risen to that self-denying level. They are 
still on the side of the true Conservatives. They follow the 
most approved maxim of party warfare, only to vote against 


their friends when their friends are trying to benefit others. | 


They join in denouncing bribery when they cannot get any- 
thing by it themselves; and they are on the side of purity of 
election whenever an antagonist is proved to have been guilty 
of corrupt practices. We include in this sentence that Anglo- 
Batavianism which has founded its colonies in Asia, and 


revolted from the mother country. In spite of its alliance | 


with England, and the wiles of its Caucasian chief, it retains 
much of the old native spirit. It has its representatives 
among those gingerbread peers on whom Mr. Bradlaugh was 


so eloquent, the tenth transmitters of a foolish face, or the | 
hereditary champions of a vote which was wrong at the | 


beginning. Jt is found among those Oxford dons who 
write the modern laws of the University in a dead 
language; and, after achieving some choice Latinity that no 


scholar can understand, explain it by adding the English name, | 


which, if it stood alone, would be profanation. It was fore- 


most in the opposition to the measures which have gradually | 


opened so many English careers to all the sons of England, 


and it still upholds the remaining barriers which are being | 
supped by the tide of progress. Whetber it influences the | 
people by open bribery, or by appeals to passion and prejudice, | 


or by prophecies and menace, its power is yet very great, and 
many who are otherwise quick-sighted are unable to escape 
from the mist with which it surrounds them. ‘Tell men that 
if they touch the Irish Church they strike a blow at all pro- 
perty, and you cannot fail to arrest their advance. Tell them 
that if they make the Universities available for the nation they 
set the example of revoking all testamentary dispositions, and 
you drive them to think of their estates rather than of their 
principles. Tell them that if they give votes to the lower 
orders they bring on the millennium of life-peerages preached 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, and you remind them of their own hopes 
for their children, of their own incitement to labour. And by 


this means you secure a victory for Batavian prejudices that | 


lasts for a moment, and then brings on a still stronger reaction, 

under which all the dams give way and the country is flooded. 
Perhaps, however, as we are referred to Holland as the 

source of purity of election, Mr. Beresford Hope will allow us 


to cite the example of Prussia. We find that at the late North | 


German elections a candidate who resorted to bribery was 
amusingly punished. He employed agents to spread a report 
that all who voted for him would receive a thaler. The other 
side heard of it, and sent out agents to confirm the report, 


with the addition that every voter who wished to get the | 


promised reward must show that he was entitled to it, and 
must therefore write his own name as well as that of the 
candidate on the voting paper. The result was that the 
majority of votes for that candidate bore the name of the voter 
as well, and being thus in direct violation of the electoral law, 
were all null and void. We are glad that the Prussian briber 
was hoist with his own petard, and brought in his opponent by 
his own majority. But we fear the English House of Commons 
will not profit by the lesson. There are Batavian prejudices 
against the ballot, as there are against Mr. Hare’s scheme, 





against all legislation on the subject, and against letting it 
alone. If our memory serves us rightly, the Government 
promised some time back to take into their candid consideration 
the resolution of the House against including bribers in the 
Commission of the Peace. Yet if candid consideration here 
means what it did in Colonel Taylor’s letter, it is merely a 
phrase to mask a party move, and need no longer burden our 
memory. 








THE CONDEMNED FENIANS. 


Tue petition which Mr. Bright presented to the House of 
Commons on Friday last in reference to the treatment of the 
Fenian prisoners was in some respects injudiciously expressed, 
but it did nevertheless set forth some truths to which English- 
men ought not to be disinclined, and we believe are not dis- 
inclined, to listen. It is no doubt a natural source of irritation 
that at the very moment when we are awakening to better 
conceptions of our duty to the sister country, and are conscious 
of our own willingness to do anything we can to promote her 
prosperity, we should reap in a foolish and abortive insurrection 
the results of past misgovernment and oppression. But we 
must not allow that irritation to render us insensible to the 
demands of justice, or indifferent to the obligations which the 
misconduct of our forefathers imposes upon us. Absurd and 
even wicked as is the Fenian movement, we cannot deny our 
national responsibility for the causes which have provoked it. 
It is an outburst of political fanaticism utterly misguided and 
miscalculating; but such an outburst would be impossible 
were it not for the memory of bitter wrongs and for the 
existence of a deep sense of past injustice. If the Irish turn 
with longing eyes to the great Western Republic, it is because 
we have for many centuries systematically taught them that 
they had nothing to expect from England. If the lower and less 
instructed classes can conceive no remedy but the rude one of 
insurrection for the grievances under which they still labour, it 
should be borne in mind that past experience affords only too sad 
a warranty for the belief that it is from our fears alone that they 
can expect any concessions to the demands of the nation. That 
the higher and more respectable ranks of their countrymen 
realize and appreciate the change in our disposition, and place 
full. reliance in our readiness to adopt a more generous and a 
wiser course, we have every reason to believe, from the fact that 
no single man of station, position, or education, has lent the 
slightest countenance to the Fenian plot. But political informa- 
tion and political insight descend slowly to the lower strata of 
society. The habits and the resentments of centuries are not 
to be changed in a day; and while so much still remains due 
to Ireland, it is not surprising that our tardy and imperfect 
measures of reparation should as yet have produced but a 
slight impression upon that large portion of the population 
which is mainly influenced on the one hand by tradition, and 
on the other by wild hopes arising out of the unfriendly 
relations between England and the United States. Although 
we may assert that there is at the present moment no justifica- 
tion for revolt in Ireland, it is impossible for us to say that 
Irishmen—ignorant, rash, and impatient, if you like—may 
not be of a contrary opinion. It is one thing to denoance 
the folly, it is another to deny the sincerity, of the misguided 
men who are now on their trial or under sentence. But if we are 
forced to admit that a real though misguided patriotism may lie 
at the root of their offence against the law, it is clear that they 
are separated from ordinary criminals by a very clear and deep 
line of demarcation. Indeed we instinctively feel that this is 
the case. No one really thinks that a Fenian is a social 
outcast, or regards him with the kind or degree of repugnance 
which is attached to a common felon. We know that when 
their sentences have expired, they will again take their former 
places in society, and that no one will think any the worse of 
them for what is past. Would it not, then, be well to recognise 
this universal sentiment in our treatment of them while under- 
going punishment ? That they must be punished, and punished 
severely too, we readily admit, and even insist. The main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity demands so much; and that 
is a consideration paramount to all others. But it is not 
necessary, nor is it right, that we should confound in our 
own case that distinction between political and other criminals 
upon which we have insisted so strongly when foreign 
countries were in question. Humanity, magnanimity, and 
even the highest expediency, alike require that we should treat 
these Fenian prisoners with forbearance, and that we should 
not augment their sufferings by the infliction of that kind 
of moral torture—the forced association with ordinary cri- 
minals—against which we protested so warmly in the case 
of Poerio and his fellow Neapolitans, Although Lord Naas 
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and Mr. Walpole, in the course of last Friday evening, denied 
many of the statements that have been made in regard to 
the hardships inflicted upon these men in the Mountjoy and 
Pentonville prisons, their statements were far from being 
entirely satisfactory. They rested entirely upon the reports of 
the prison officials, which are necessarily biassed and probably 
coloured; and they were open to the still graver objection that 
they assumed it as a matter of course that the Fenians must 
be “subjected to the worst and most painfully degrading 
incidents of penal servitude. We are satisfied that it is not 
the wish of Englishmen that this should be the case. Weare 
high-handed and heavy-handed too when our blood is up and 
our passions are excited ; but it is not our national feeling to 
bear malice or to be guilty of deliberate cruelty. The very 
insignificance and hopelessness of these Fenian plots should 
plead for the conspirators, and induce us to temper the 
severity of the sentences which were prononnced upon them in 
a moment of extreme exasperation. Leniency and forbearance 
on our part will certainly not be lost on the Irish people. 


Desirable, however, as we deem it, that the Fenian prisoners | 
now in penal servitude should undergo some amelioration, | 


we are convinced that it is far more important to stay the 
execution of the capital sentence which has been pronounced 
upon Burke and Doran. We do not deny that there are 
plausible, nay, even powerful arguments in favour of hanging 
one or both of them. No one can deny their guilt. 
treason was not constructive, but of a very direct and sub- 





Their | 


————==== 
executions. Ruthless extermination has, no doubt, more than 
once had the effect it was intended to attain; but of course we 
need not discuss that in these days. The only question jg 
whether we are really likely to arrest Fenianism by the execu. 
tion of a few ringleaders, and we must say that we cannot 
believe that any result of the kind is probable. On the 
other hand, we may elevate Burke and Doran to the rank 
of heroes; we may make them the subjects of popular songs 
and patriotic tradition; we may give to their paltry revolt the 
dimensions of a real national movement in the eyes of the 
next, if not of the present generation; and we may thus keep 
alive a smouldering fire of treason, which would die out of itself 
if it were not fed by something that appeals to the imagina- 
tions and the feelings of the people. Burke in penal servitude 
will soon ve forgotten, just as Smith O’Brien is forgotten, 
Burke dying on the scaffold will be remembered as Emmett ig 
remembered. No one ever hears a word about the former, It 
is impossible to trace his example or his influence in any ap- 
preciable degree, in the late movement. But the former stil] 
lives in the hearts and recollections of the Irish. His name ig 
still a charm of power with which conspiring rebels can conjure; 
and it is certain that those who hanged him did more to invest 
rebellion with a romantic and captivating aspect, than all 
the sedition-mongers and agitators from that time to the 
present. It is for us to avoid and not to repeat their blunder, 
We have no need to recur to violent means in order to strike 


| . ’ . . . 
| terror into the Fenians, because our power is too firmly based 


stantial kind. They led an active revolt, and their operations | 


resulted in a considerable loss of life. They persisted in their 
schemes for the overthrow of the existing Government in 
Ireland, after the utter hopelessness of the enterprise had been 


demonstrated ; and after a number of their fellow conspirators | 


had been tried for a lesser crime and sentenced to an inferior 
punishment. They are beyond all doubt fully responsible for 
the blood that was shed; they are not innocent of that 
which would have been shed had they obtained a momentary 
success. ‘Their lives are forfeited under any system of laws 
with which we are acquainted; and we do not see that 
any country could reproach us if we were to hang them 
to-morrow. It is said, indeed, that the United States 
might do so, because they have not put to death any of 


to be shaken by their attacks. We cannot, in fact, inspire 
terror by the employment of any means of the kind which 
public opinion would sanction or the exigency of the case would 
warrant. Do not, then, let us interpose one more grave between 
ourselves and any large section of the Irish people. Do not 
let us, for the sake of a paltry vengeance, which we can afford to 


despise, raise another obstacle to that better understanding 


| —however unreasonable—against England. 


the Confederate rebels; but there is not the slightest analogy | 
between the case of rebels who have, and of rebels who have | 


not, acquired the status of belligerents. But although we 
cannot admit the validity of the appeal made to us on this 
ground, and although we are fully sensible that it may be con- 


which we hope soon to establish with our fellow-subjects. Do 
not let us associate one more memory fondly cherished by 
the ardent and susceptible Celtic race with resentments 
Nor let us forget 
that by inclining to the side of mercy, and to the practice of 
a judicious and generous forbearance, we shall at least prevent 
our ill-wishers, and the enemies of free institutions abroad, 
from reproaching us with inability to maintain our Govern- 
ment, and defend the integrity of our empire, without recourse 
to the scaffold and the hangman. ‘To consign Burke to penal 
servitude instead of hanging him will not only tend to promote 


_ the ultimate pacification of Ireland and her reconciliation to 


tended with some force that it is dangerous for a State to pro- | 


claim that it will not exact the highest penalty known to the 
law against those who deliberately seek the overthrow of its 


Government—we are still convinced that, under all the circum- | 


stances of the case, it would be both safe and wise to commute | 


the capital sentence passed upon Burke and Doran into one of 
penal servitude. In the first place, we can well afford to be 
merciful. The insurrection which they led—if we must dignify 
it by that name—was so contemptible an affair that it never 
placed our power for a single moment in danger, or even 
justified any serious alarm. We know that the Fenians are 
not much given to reasoning or calculating, but still it is 
difficult to believe that even they can be insensible to the 
practical proof which the events of the last few months have 
afforded in regard to the utter and absurd hopelessness of their 
plans. The influence of the priests and of the middle classes 
will now have far more weight than it has hitherto had amongst 
the classes from which their ranks are recruited ; and with that 
Influence in our favour, together with the effect that we may 
expect to produce by liberal and enlightened measures, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that we have seen or heard the last of 
Fenianism as an active and troublesome element of disturbance 
or outbreak. But even if our hopes on this point may be 
thought too sanguine, it is certain that they are not 
the less but the more likely to be realized if we spare the 
lives of these two men. It is impossible to read the speeches 
which they delivered in court without being convinced that 
neither of them has any fear of death. On the contrary, 
they glory in the thought of laying down their lives in what 
they deem to be the cause of Ireland, and proudly anticipate 
that their martyrdom will be efficacious in nerving others to 
follow their example. They felicitate themselves on the 
prospect of a great name and an enduring fame in the 
annals of a restored and liberated Ireland; and in the 
enthusiasm of their fanaticism they are alike insensible to 


their crime and indifferent to its consequences. Men 
like these will not be deterred from treason by the 


fear of death. No genuine movement of patriotism, how- 
ever insane, ever was put down by one or half a dozen 


| 





England; but it will do more than anything else to convince 
foreign nations that there is no affectation in the contempt we 
habitually express for Fenians and Fenianism. 








POTTER'S BAN. 


Ir is a fine thing to be a director of the Bank of England, 
a finer thing to be a member for the City, perhaps still finer 
to be a confidant of Messrs. Baines and Gladstone; but unalloyed 
happiness is not to be found, and Mr. Crawford has been 
denounced by Mr. Potter. Since the Bishop of Exeter declined 
to associate with the late Archbishop of Canterbury, there has 
been no more touching example of excommunication. Mr. 
Crawford is now little better than one of the politically 
wicked. Gone is his fearless Radicalism, vain are his still con- 
tinued protestations of faithfulness to the people’s cause. The 
fiat of Potter has been pronounced, and Mr. Crawford has 
been declared a sort of political leper, unfit for society, not to 
be spoken to, not to be dealt with. Mr. Crawford is the sort of 
man it is very difficult for some people to look at without 
wanting to bleed. Everything about him denotes a splendid 
subject for plausible pecuniary phlebotomy. Your mere begging: 
letter-writer would pass him by, probably not honouring him 
even by watching him at church, and making maledictory entries 
in his diary about his demeanour and his stinginess; but a man 
with a “cause,” especially if the cause was one in which Mr. 
Crawford took an interest, would immediately mark him for 
his own. And let him beware how he responds to am 
appeal for a “cause.” Let him, above all things, not be 
“mean,” for when an opulent man is “mean » — that 
is, when he asks questions, or makes conditions, oF declines 
to subscribe to what he doesn’t approve of —the iron 
enters into the soul of the money-hunter, and he becomes 4 
desperate man. Of such Mr. Crawford should have been fore- 
warned. It was a sorry and rash thing to terminate an 
honourable career inshame when he might have continuedit many 


“years at the price of £5 sent to Mr. Potter. There isa delightful 


example of the worst order of operative on the stage at Miss 
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Wilton’s theatre, who having received a small donation 
declares “ he knows a gentlemen with half a crown—he means 


above sympathizing with this tone of mind, but it is impossible 
not to feel that he has judged Mr. Crawford with some 


reference to his refusal of the subscription which Mr. Potter | 


applied for. 
dispute the sentence which Mr. Potter has passed upon the 


that if Bolt-court decrees are to receive that general ac- 
quiescence which it is so obviously for the good and peace of 
the nation they should enjoy, it would perhaps be better not to 
let future excommunications follow so closely upon refusals to 
subscribe. This is a censorious world, Mr. Potter must 
remember. Perhaps even Robespierre would not have been 
called the Just if he had employed the guillotine for the 
decimation of that portion of French society which declined to 
contribute funds for the promotion of his objects. And what 
is the guillotine which makes a clean end of a man to the ban 
of Potter, which, like the mark of Cain, will in the new era 
that is coming put beyond the pale of human sympathy 
whoever has the misfortune to bear it? Remember that terrible 
Friday night last year, when “ Overend, Gurney’s” had failed 
—when Sir Morton Peto, who in this present fine summer 
weather wears resplendent white waistcoats and the neatest 
lavender gloves, was not to be seen—when Mr. Brand’s room 
was filled now with the irate “ Joint Stocks” and anon with 
hard-mouthed Bank Directors, in solemn conclave, with the 
anxious, cautious, comprehensive-minded Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—when the lobby was a whispering gallery of doubt 
and apprehension, and, but for hopes of a Treasury letter, must 
have been a cavern of despair. Who then stood firmest and most 
unshaken of City men? Who but the City Member? Stand- 
ing there on the door-mat of the House, as if the key of St. 
Stephen’s were in his pocket, with just sufficient inclination of 
head and gravity of countenance to prove that he was not 
insensible to the shipwrecks and crashes around,—Mr. Craw- 
ford might have been a statue of commercial strength, a concrete 
representation of the towering trade of London, about whose 
base the waves of calamity might rage in vain. Thi indeed, 
was such a member as the City ought to have. And then it 
was delightful to reflect that there was nothing of the Conser- 


vative nabob about him. All his inagnificence was allied with | 


the freest and most unqualified Liberalism. For years before 
his election for the City—for which long ago his father also 
sat—Mr. Robert Wigram Crawford was the coming man, whose 
installation was to seal the fate of City Whiggery, and assure 
the real commercial constituency that they had a member 
fully in harmony with their ways of thinking, and heartily 
ready to act up to their most liberal instincts. Times have 
changed since those years, when Mr. Crawford was coming. 
He came, and soon after came the Palmerstonian era, with 
its indifference and thinly-disguised Conservatism. But Mr. 
Crawford, though not made of martyr-material, bated no jot 
of his original faith, He was always ready with his Radical 
vote, however unpopular Radicalism might be in society, and, 
as bishops are said to keep religion respectable, the fidelity of 
so colossal a commercial don seemed to give ultra-Liberalism 
an aroma of wealth and power which, in a country like this, 
is the best possession any man or any creed can enjoy. 
** Lucri bonus est odor ex re 

Qnuialibet. Illa tuo sententia semper in ore 

Versetur, dis atque ipso Jove digna, poéte: 

Unde habeas, querit nemo; sed oportet habere.” 


Mr. Potter was not content with the odour. He must have 
the substance. He required Mr. Crawford to back his opinion. 
Mr. Crawford did not happen at the moment to share 
Mr. Potter’s opinion, and therefore declined to back it. Had 
he declined simply and categorically, he would have been 
thought and called either unpardonably rude or contemptibly 
pusillanimous, As he said outright that he considered 
Mr. Potter’s continued agitation unnecessary, he is informed 
that “of course, after such conduct, our association does not 
desire any further communication with him, nor can they have 
any confidence in him as one of the Liberal representatives of 
the City.” In so awkward a conjunction of perils it is quite 
clear there was no escape for Mr. Crawford. His fate could 
not be evaded. His time had come. The Parcw had done 


the City; the constituency of London, a most kindly and 
generous Lachesis, had smoothly drawn out the thread of his 
Parliamentary life, but Atropos Potter stood by remorseless 
with the shears. A snip, and all was over. The greatness of 
Crawford was a thing of the past. It is very remarkable to 


And without venturing—who would P—to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








says Mr. Crawford. 
with half an eye.” Everybody knows Mr. Potter to be far | 





criminal receives his sentence. ‘The sentence is a hard one,” 
There is no disputing it, look you; 
no throwing his boot at the judge. Majestic even in 


| adversity, Mr. Crawford bows him to the rising sun, and 


with only a faint groan—in which Mr. Potter at any rate 
perceives no irony, whatever may be the opinion of the 
irreverent public—submits to be banished from its radiance, 


| It is just possible that a concurrent judgment in Mr. 
offending city magnate, it may be just worth while to suggest | 


Crawford’s favour may override the censure of the 
omnipotent Potter. Mr, Crawford appeals to his own con- 
stituents, and our impression is that, as he is a true and 
uncompromising Liberal, they will still deem him worthy of 
their confidence. He even appeals to Mr. Potter’s followers, 
by suggesting that “he does his friends great injustice in 
imputing to them such small motives of political conduct ” as 
would be implied in their accepting his censure of one who 
cannot conscientiously send a subscription, and who assigns 
honestly a reason for refusing. This appeal may also be 
successful. But in any case we can assure Mr. Crawford of 
the sympathy of the press and of public opinion, with which 
he may well be satisfied. Everything like black mail, or that 
even approaches black mail in appearance, is odious to the 
public. Great as Mr. Potter is, his throne may topple over if 


it has to be steadied by nuggets begged from other classes 
than his own. 








THE TAILORS’ STRIKE. 


It is not easy to predict what will be the termination 
and the result of the present strike among the tailors. It 
may last much longer, or it may come to an end before these 
lines are printed; the masters may act with Cromwellian 
firmness, or they may follow the mild example of a Walpole. 
But whatever be the present upshot of the dispute between 
the masters and their men, it must eventually produce a marked 
effect upon the relations between the operative tailor and his em- 
ployer. The men may have to yield now, but it seems 
probable that, sooner or later, they will gain at least a part of 
what they ask. The expenses connected with a strike are so 
great that it is almost impossible for such a union as that of 
the tailors to maintain one for many weeks; but if they are 
driven by starvation to accede to the masters’ terms, they 
will remain angry and discontented, and before long the fight 
will recommence anew. So much interest is felt in the present 


| movement, but so great a difficulty is generally found in getting 


any exact information connected with it, that it seems worth while 
to give a sketch of its rise and progress. Last year a similar 
strike was organized, but a stop was put to it by an agreement 
on the side of the masters to raise the wages they paid from six- 
pence to sevenpence an hour. The question, however, remained 
undecided as to how many hours should be allowed for finishing 
each job. It was admitted on both sides that it would be as 
well to come to a clear understanding on this subject, so 
a meeting took place between the representatives of both 
parties, in order to compile a new “ Log,” that being the 
name given to the table by which the time allowed in each 
case is fixed. The committees met, but at the end of the first 
day the masters broke off the conference. Up to this point the 
statements of the two parties are almost in unison; from it 
they disagree. The men assert that the masters’ found them- 
selves worsted in every fair discussion, and therefore retired 
from the field, refusing to listen to arbitration. The masters 
say that the men insisted upon charging so much for every- 
thing they could call an extra, that the price of every 
article of dress would be enormously increased if their 
proposed log were adopted. They also try to throw the 
blame on the men of rejecting the proposal to call in arbi- 
trators. But it is significant that the men have ever since 
professed, and are still professing, their readiness to submit 
the dispute to arbitration, but the masters will not consent. 
Those who reject such a proposal now are likely to have 
rejected it then. 

On Easter Monday the men held a monster meeting in the 
Alhambra. The building was crammed, and the vast audience 
was evidently unanimous, and thoroughly in earnest. The 
statement made by the President of the London Association 
was remarkably clear and moderate. Mr. Druitt is evidently 


| a man of considerable intellectual power, and he speaks exceed- 
with him. Mr, Sidney Smith had held the distaff for him in | 


observe the philosophical resignation with which the great | 


ingly well. On the present occasion the meeting was entirely 
with him, and before it broke up a resolution was carried to 
strike against eighty-eight of the firms belonging to the 
Master Tailors’ Association, From that day, accordingly, 
about 2,000 men have been out of employment. In order to 
maintain them, a weekly levy of two shillings has been made 
upon every member of the union, 60 as to pay each man on 
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strike a guinea a week. The movement will, therefore, cost 
the men at least 2,000 guineas for every week during which it 
is carried on. The details of the business are managed by a 
committee which sits at a public-house not far from Great 
Marlborough-street. All day long an eager crowd fills the 
taproom and eddies around the counter. Behind it a very 
dark staircase is being perpetually trodden by the feet of mes- 
sengers going to and fro. Upstairs is the committee-room, 
where an immense amount of business is carried on. Letters 
are being written, telegrams are being sent to the various 
towns of England, asking for assistance, protesting against 
lock-outs, settling about strikes. One section of the committee 
attends to this correspondence, another looks after the accounts, 
a third keeps an eye upon the doings of the men on strike, 
and receives the reports of the pickets who are appointed to 
watch the shops of the masters whose names are on the black 
list. The men have acted withont any pretence of secresy 
throughout, and they make no objection to allowing a stranger 
to enter their committee-room. When he knocks at the door 
a panel is slid back, and he is surveyed through the aperture ; 
but if his appearance proves satisfactory, admission is readily 
granted to him. Unfortunately, the good sense and moderation 
of the leaders cannot always be expected from the body of the 
men, and it is much to be feared that, before the strike ends, 
it will give rise to many a deplorable act of violence. 

Five days after the demonstration at the Alhambra the 
master tailors held a meeting at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
It was not open to the public; and, when Mr. Druitt asked for 
leave to attend it, his request was unanimously rejected. The 
speeches made by the masters were, both as regarded matter 
and manner, decidedly inferior to those delivered by the repre- 
sentatives of the men at the Alhambra. The masters chose 
their deputies according to their wealth and social standing; 
the men elect theirs for their ability. The result is obvious 
enough when the two parties come into contact. The masters 
used scarcely any arguments; indeed, they made little attempt | 
to parade more than one, which was that the men wanted more | 
money, but did not deserve it. But, if they were weak in 
argument they were strong in abuse, and they voted with 
enthusiasm against acceding to the demands of the men, whom 
they seemed to hold in hearty detestation. Some of them | 
evidently bore an equal grudge against the letter “h,” and 
displayed it with considerable determination. Many of 
their statements appeared plausible enough at first sight, 
but broke down on a closer inspection. They spoke of 
large sums paid to workmen without hinting at the fact 
that those sums, although handed over to one individual, 
really represented the value of the work done by several 
hands. A journeyman who possesses a sewing-machine may 
receive as much as ten pounds from his master at the end of 
a week, but that sum has to be divided into several portions 
on his return home. Then, again, the operatives were spoken 
of as being in the receipt of between two and three pounds a 
week each, whereas the average of their earnings, even if they 
could always get work to do, would not be above five-and- 
twenty shillings. There are seasons of the year, no doubt, 
when they can make what is, comparatively speaking, a large 
sum of money, but these happy times of affluence are always 
followed by corresponding periods of scarcity. Accordingly, 
the arguments of the masters did not wear a very satisfactory 
appearance. But their tone was still more unsatisfactory ; they 
spoke of the men as if they had been their natural enemies, 
they did not evince the slightest desire for anything like an 
amicable settlement of the dispute, and they seemed to revel in 
the idea of the crushing effect the continuance of the strike 
would have upon the men who had been “impudent ” enough 
to brave them. After hearing both sides, we profess ourselves 
utterly unable to decide whether thirty-two or thirty-four hours | 
ought to be allowed for making a dress coat, but we have 
formed a strong opinion on the subject of the respective claims 
of the masters and men to having displayed good feeling and 
good temper in the discussion. And that opinion is certainly 
not in favour of the masters. 

Since the Hanover-square meeting took place the contest 
has been carried on with increased bitterness. The masters are 

doing all they can to get the work done which they have on | 
hand. They have sent to all the great towns to induce the | 
provincial tailors to come up to London and to work for them, | 
but the power of the union has been too great for them in 
this matter. They have also scoured London, especially the 
East-end, where there always are a great number of hands in 
want of employment. But even among them they have not 
met with much success. A few among them have given way ; 
and one firm has put forth an ingenious puff in the shape of 
an advertisement stating that Messrs. C & Co., “ artists 




















intrigue denotes that it has nearly reached its nadir. 


sudden shifting of the relations of the political sphe 





in dressing the human figure,” have acceded to the demands of 
the men, which are really not so exorbitant “ in comparison 
with the highly-skilled work required at the establishment” 
But the majority are still unprovided with workmen. When 
they succeed in engaging a new hand, he is at once detected } 

the sentries who may be seen lounging about at the corners 5! 
the streets most affected by the tailoring interest, and he jg 
soon induced, in most instances, to join the side of his fellows 
An interesting meeting, the last to which we shall allude, was 
held in the City a few days after the Alhambra demonstration 

in order to give the out-workers, and especially the women 
among them, an opportunity of identifying their interests with 
those of the journeymen employed in the shops. The pay of 
these East-end workmen and workwomen has always been 
exceedingly bad, and if the present movement ends in improving 
their wages, it will have produced at least one excellent result, 
It was interesting to see how the pale and worn faces of the 
tailoresses lighted up as the speakers held out to them the 
promise of brighter days to come. They entered heartily into 
the humour of all the little jokes that were uttered, they 
enthusiastically applauded the sentiments expressed by the 
promoters of the meeting, and they were unanimous in pro- 
mising to refuse all offers made them by the obnoxious masters, 
and to grant every facility to the inspectors appointed by the 
executive of the Union to see that such promises are faithfully 
observed. 

All over London, then, the operative tailors seem to be 
working, or rather refusing to work, in unison. Nor is their 
unanimity in the provinces less striking. The ramifications of 
their Union spread over the whole of England, and contribu- 
tions flow in daily to the common purse from every part of 
the country. But it is not only from their fellow-countrymen 
that the operatives on strike in London receive support. They 
are encouraged in their defiant attitude by the applause, in 
some instances by the pecuniary assistance, which comes to 
them from foreign lands. All over Europe the working classes 
are drawing nearer to each other, and joining in alliances such 
as history has not hitherto recorded. They have discovered at 
last that they have common interests and common enmities, 
and that they will gain more by uniting against the pressure 
of capital which weighs upon all of them alike, and which 


| makes itself unmistakably felt, than by cultivating petty pre- 


judices of climate or of race, and fighting for advantages which 
never become visible to their unsophisticated vision. The 
friendly feeling which a well-founded sympathy prodaces, now 
prevails among the artisans of some of the most important 
countries of Europe, the trades’ unions of England, of France, 
of Belgium, and of several parts of Germany, corresponding 
with each other on the most cordial terms. A few years ago 
the English and French working men thoroughly detested 
each other; now they are bound together by ties of the most 
amicable nature. When the bronze-workers of Paris were on 
strike, last year, they received considerable assistance from 
England; now that they have returned to their work they are 
assisting their English brothers in misfortune. At a mass 
meeting of operatives recently held in Paris, the delegates of 
the London tailors were received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and the statement that just as the allied armies had fought 
side by side in the trenches before Sebastopol, so the united 
ranks of the great army of labour would in future stand 
shoulder to shoulder, whether the contest took place in France 
or in England, was received with general and long-sustained 
cheering. The millennium may still be far distant, but if the 
rapidly increasing power of the working classes continues to 
develop itself in a cosmopolitan rather than in an exclusively 
national direction, there will be a better chance than it has 
ever yet had of enabling it to settle its disputes rather by 
friendly discussion and wise arbitration than by angry wrangling 


| and the violence which bloodshed and misery attend. 








GOVERNMENT BY INTRIGUE. 


WE often hear the existence of party organization justified 
by the fact that otherwise the Legislature would, in 4 or 
country, be the prey of intrigue. This is a perfectly vai 


argument. We see the decay of party organization always 
| marked by the corresponding growth of intrigue. Faction, 
an 


the other hand, may he considered to be the opposite pole, 
its prevalence marks the too great influence of party con 
siderations. Faction is a sign that party organization, as es 
as its strength is concerned, approaches its. zenith, while 
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instance, the withdrawal of so important a “body” as a 
Palmerston—will sometimes displace the centre of gravity and 
cause the political balance to cant round and turn zenith into 
nadir. 

These remarks are suggested by the present aspect of the 
political world in England. It has long been rumoured that 
the party which follows Mr. Disraeli is in a mutinous state, 
and that but for the turn of office which they are enjoying 
under their present leader, and but for their habitual loyalty to 
Lord Derby, the party must have broken up. As for the 
Liberal party, it exists in little more than name at present, 
though nothing can be predicted with more certainty than that, 
except during a period of transition and regeneration, the 
Liberal party must, in one shape or another, exist as the most 
potent expression of the national sentiment. But we see 
clearly that during this transition period, when the party is 
suffering disintegration, the forces of intrigue come into play 
with unwonted vigour, and that all this is in favour of the 
present Government, which, as a Government and as a party, 
still retains at least a semblance of organization and union, 
and is therefore in a position to seize upon the favourable 
chances offered by the discord in the ranks of its opponents. 
As is often the case with chemical and organic substances, the 
presence of a party retaining its organization acts upon the 
one already beginning to decay as a powerful solvent, though 
before decay had set in it might be as powerful to operate in 
the contrary way. 

As marks of the decay we have mentioned, we had first of 
all the Adullamite secession; this showed not so much the 
growth of intrigue as the loosening of party ties. But the 
decay of party allegiance soon brought its natural concomitant 
in the shape of the Tea-room defection and Mr. Dillwyn’s 
document. The result of this is fresh in our minds—the 


President accused of being corruptly influenced in his public 
policy by a woman. In fact, intrigue in one shape or another 
is implanted in weak human nature. t of all forms of 
government, the worst is perhaps that which is carried on by 
intrigue. This is irresponsible government in its pure form. 
Absolute monarchy cannot be said to be entirely irresponsible 
—the king feels at least that he is answerable for his conduct 
in some shape; but the most insolent despotism cannot be so 
tyrannously defiant of all justice as a government by intrigue. 
The intriguer feels that he is not responsible for what is done; 
the puppet in whose name he acts, or rather whom he insti- 
gates to action, bears the responsibility. ‘This could not be 
indeed if the puppet ruler were merely a puppet; the responsi- 
bility would then speedily be transferred to other shoulders. 
But he is not so, and thus even the intriguing wire-puller him- 
self never knows exactly how much is due to his influence, and 
consequently is not certain how much he is responsible for, 
and in this uncertainty all feeling of responsibility is lost. 
There is the same kind of difference between intrigue and party 
influence in matters of government as between guerilla and 
recognised warfare. It is the essence of intrigue to be secret; 
it is the essence of party government, as we understand it, to 
proceed by recognised rules, to respect the laws of war. 
Responsibility thus gets a hold upon it which it cannot obtain 
upon secret movements subject to no recognised rules. It is 


| for this reason that we cherish what we call constitutional law, 


which is not strictly law but custom. And it deserves to be 
noted that the natural and legitimate result of government by 
intrigue is government by violence. ‘Thus we find the recent 
ascendancy of intrigue in Italy, though momentary, was on the 
point of producing a coup d'état; such measures, it is obvious, 
must be matured in secret, and secrecy has a natural tendency 
to produce such. Thus, too, the Bartholomew massacre was 














virtual disintegration of the party, which has put in abeyance 
its leadership. The party can do now just so much as can be 
expected of a body without unity or head—a mere collection of 
disjecta membra, This is the result of intrigue; and it would 
be utterly fatal to the existence of such a party but for one 
circumstance, to which we alluded—that its opponents are not | 
really united, and do not form a really compact body. They | 
are also for one thing in a minority; and the reaction from the 
presence of disorganization in the opposite ranks helps to | 
foster the same tendency in their own. They have tampered 
with intrigue; they have to look to themselves that some of the 
pitch does not cling, and that they do not shortly find intrigue 
in their own ranks. 

We have spoken of government by intrigue as the anti- 
thesis of government by party. And this is the case even in 
monarchies, where, at first sight, it might seem that the 
monarch, having paramount authority, may indeed be some- | 
times influenced by intrigue, but that there can be no such | 
thing as government by party. But unless the monarch is 
really absolute, there is room for government by party as well 
as for influence by intrigue. Thus a weak king’s name and 
authority may be used by a party, as in the Wars of the 
Roses; and in all constitutional governments the same holds 
true, more or less: the monarch becomes to a certain extent 
a puppet, and may be used by a party as well as by a cabal. 
Where the king is strong parties and intrigues are of less account. 

It should be remarked, also, that there is another stage 
besides that of decay of party, at which intrigue develops; and 
that is when partics are young, and have not had time to | 
organize themselves sufficiently. The strength of intrigue 
depends, indeed, chiefly upon the weakness of party, and con- 
sequently is found at the two extremes of the life of a party, 
though it is undoubtedly very much fostered by the corruption 
attending decay. Thus we may explain the rampancy of 
intrigue in the Government of Charles II.: there was no party 
—or, which is the same thing in this point of view, only one 
party, and yet there was not unity. The whole mass of 
political life was thus set adrift, not organized into unity nor 
into parties, and the different interests found their expression 
in intrigues. Thus, too, at the present time, we find in Italy 
the two opposing forces of party and intrigue struggling 
for ascendancy. There party organization is young and weak, 
and dissipated what strength it has in faction—the vice of 
strong and old parties, ‘which it is dangerous for young ones to 
imitate. Intrigue, on the contrary, is habitual to the consti- 
tution of the people. The force of intrigue for the moment 
prevailed, and Ricasoli was obliged to resign. It would have been 
of bad omen for Italy had this continued ; but after bringing the 
Country to the verge of a dangerous precipice, the secret influ- 
ences have in time been elicited, and party has triamphed over 
intrigue. That intrigue can be banished from government would 
be too much to hope. In Republican America we find the 











the product of government by intrigue in a country where 


| parties had become disorganized through the wiles of the 


Spanish king, and where the king, with his baskets of lap- 
dogs hung round his neck, and frilled like a woman, was in 


| the hands of bravos and minions. 


But if intrigue has a tendency to sudden violence of this 
kind, party government is not without its weaknesses. As we 


| have intimated, it is liable to fall into faction, and excesses may 


be committed as great as the annals of intrigue can show, 


| The difference between the two kinds of violence is merely that 
| the one is secret while the other is open. Most of the famous 


instances of popular madness are of the latter class, though 
they have generally received two different explanations: the 
one attributing the tumult to secret intrigues, the other to 


| party influence; the partisans on each side being always 
| anxious to throw the blame of their excesses on the intrigues of 


their opponents, while the opposite party retort that the excesses 
are a natural consequence of the principles. Thus Mr. Beales 
seemed to think “ roughs” might be hired and set on to dis- 
credit his Hyde Park meeting; and in the French September 
Anglais in “ drab redingote” was asserted to have distributed 
brandy to the killers from his own pocket-pistol, hired thereto 
by Pitt! In fact, all the excesses of the Revolution were 
believed to be the result of Pitt’s intrigues. But it may be 
safely asserted that though “roughs” and Septemberers need 
no incitement to tumult and massacre, yet the great popular 
excesses have been caused by an excess of party spirit running 
over into faction. 

The question then remains—are we drifting into government 
by intrigue? It is very possible, at any rate, that we might 


| have drifted thither very rapidly but for Mr. Gladstone’s 


judicious conduct in putting his leadership in abeyance 
for a while. This more effectually than any other metkod will 
disclose to the party the abysses to which it was verging, and 
the shock may save it. The fact is, as every one knows, that 
the Reform Bill is a great solvent—a sword piercing many 
hearts, and revealing their thoughts; and thus parties are 
passing through a transition state which is full of interest, and 
in which party life trembles in the balance. We believe party 
organization is working towards new forms—casting its old 
skin in pain and confusion, but that it will emerge in brighter 
colours. 








UTOPIAN MAY-FLIES. 


Honest old Izaak Walton tells us that there are at least 
four varieties of the May-fly provided by Nature for the pleasant 
purposes of the contemplative man’s recreation; and Nature’s 
number may be indefinitely increased at the will of the members 
of the gentle craft by the resources of piscatorial art in the 
ingenious combination of feathers, fur, hair, wool, silk, and 
gold and silver thread. For nearly every enthusiastic fisher- 
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man—and, if he be not enthusiastic, he is no true Waltonian— 
manufactures a pet May-fly of his own, an ideal insect made 
more or less gorgeows with fragments of peacock’s plume, or 
mallard’s wing, or capon’s hackle, or appearing somewhat less 
outwardly attractive in a coat of bear’s hair or spaniel’s fur. 
But of whatever shape or hue it may be, it is an ideal insect, 
whose powers of fascination are presumed to be irresistible, 
and which is destined by its constructor to land the largest 
trout or finest grayling that ever flashed its speckled or silvery 
side in brook and river. Half the pleasure of the ingenious 
deviser and maker of this startling addition to the insect tribe 
is to fill his imagination with the mighty deeds that his May- 
fly is toachieve. The sport of his fancy is well nigh as pleasur- 
uble as the sport of his rod and line, and the fish that, in his 
mind’s eye, he has hooked, played, and landed, through the 
medium of his original May-fly, will, doubtless, be far finer and 
heavier than any fish that will really be found in his net or 
creel. 
too commonly those brilliant insects whose ephemeral existence 
must have been specially adapted for the nourishment of the 
finny tribe in the visionary streams of Utopia. 

But, the use of Utopian May-flies is not restricted to the 





The May-flies of the inventive and creative brain are | 


recreation of the contemplative man, for they are met with in | 
other scenes than by babbling brooks and silent pools and | 


rushing rivers. If, for example, there was ever a Utopian 
May-fly, it was that great glass house that was opened in 


Hyde Park on May-day, 1851, which was to draw together the | 


nations of the earth and knit them in closest bonds of indis- 
soluble peace, but which burst its crystal bubble like a shell of 
war, and failed to preserve us from the slaughter of Sebastopol. 
And this newer and more stupendous exposition of the world’s 
fair, as seen in the concentric circles of the huge gasometer on 
the Champ de Mars—an ominous name for the site of a temple 
of peace—this great show that was opened on All Fools’ day 
for the delectation of those poissons d’Avril who had assembled 
in shoals to see the beautiful Empress trail her velvet robe 
through the mud and débris of the incomplete structure, what, 
may we ask, is this most fanciful May-fly of Utopia destined 
to achieve? Are those fishes of April to be the types of its 
victories? Is it to land a fat trout “with here and there a 
grayling,” that shall represent a catch, a certain, solid success, 
an indubitable triumph for that clever French fisherman, who 
stands so silently and stolidly watching the effect of the baits 
that he has thrown? Or is it to be the mighty luce the 
tyrant, or salmon the king, that shall rise at the May-fly’s 
brilliance, gorging and rending it, proclaiming war to the 
knife, running the line out like a flash of lightning, and leading 
the angler from one slippery rock to another, from deep pool 
to deeper holes, until, perhaps, it drags him out of his depth, 
and, tosave himself, he must let go his prize and scramble back 
to terra-jirma, not without loss and burt? Through Luxem- 
bourg, whither shall the May-fly direct its flight? 
Utopia, we may be sure, but more probably to rougher regions, 
where the peaceful chdteau en Espagne is not to be found, and 
where it will not be always afternoon but a hot noon-tide of 
strife. And, in that famous ten-minute Reform Bill of the 
Government we saw another Utopian May-fly, hatched, indeed, 
a month before the time and never surviving its larva state, 
but followed up in the proper month, though in an improper 
way, by another short-lived specimen in the shape of the Hyde 
Park ukases, of that amiable nonentity, the weeping Walpole. 
In Fenianism there was another Utopian May-fly. Great 
deeds were to be achieved by it, great fish were to be hooked, 
the prowess of the original Fionn MacGumhal and his band of 
warriors was to be surpassed; and yet their success was as 
imaginative as the Bob-Acreish courage of their “General ” 
Mass -y, Who, when arrested by Colonel Brownrigg, on the 
platform of the Limerick Junction, went off into a dead 
swoon, and only came to life to turn common informer. 
Clearly, Utopia was the proper country for the short-lived 
heroism of such May-flies, and Treland’s silly May-fly of 
rebellion has been prevented—permanently, we may trust— 
from dancing its unis Jatuus flight for the Fenian fishes to 
Sty b the pret Came) ae a eae 

y oH as ? is that northern pillar of 
Hercules to be placed on a Spanish pediment? and, is the key 
of the Mediterranean to be taken out of English hands, like as 
Heathfield proudly holds it in Sir Joshua’s picture, and to be 
given over to Narvaez and the Camarilla? Is Mexico—but 
hold! if we wander through the world we shall find so many 
Utopian May-flies that they become a pest and a nuisance; 
so let us take ourselves back to good old Izaak Walton’s com- 
pany, as he sits on the primrose bank by the silvery stream 
and discourses with his friend Venator on the merits of May- 
flies in general. 


Not to . 


- men are rather proud than otherwise of fig 





Se 
But the conversation is interrupted by the approach of a 
handsome milkmaid who sings like a nightingale; and her ditty 
is fitted for her voice, for it is “that smooth song which was 
made by Kit Marlow,” and of which Sir Hugh Evans sang a 
few snatches wherewith to “ cheer his melancholies ”—the son 
“Come live with me and be my love.” Itis especially adapted 
to the May-fly’s month, and proclaims that “The shepherd 
swains shall dance and sing for thy delight each May morning; ” 
at which prospect Venator observes that it was not without 
cause that the good Queen Elizabeth did so often “ wish herself 
a milkmaid all the month of May, because they are not troubled 
with fears and cares, but sing sweetly all the day and sleep 
securely all the night.” A visionary idea, a Utopian May-fly, 
truly ; and, probably, none knew this better than Queen Begg 
herself, who, when she went to the Windsor May-day sports, 
called the May-queen to her and said, “And so, my dainty 
maiden, you are in love with Zephyr and hawthorn-bushes and 
morning-dew, and wendest to the fields ere Phoebus gilds the 
drifted clouds.” But this was far too Utopian for the practical 
May-queen, who replied, “ Please your Majesty, I’m in love 
with Tom Larkin, the handsome fleshmonger ; and a pretty 
dressing my mother will give me for going a-Maying in the 
grey of the morning. There’s queer work for lasses among 
these rakehellies, please your Majesty.” Doubtless the young 
woman spoke truly and from experience; for such getting-up 
at midnight and going to a wood would be even less beneficial 
to the morals than the May-dew was to the complexion, 
Utopian May-flies may be harmless in poetry ; but such May- 
day observances are happily consigned to the pages of the 
poets and the limbo of the past. We do not care to see the 
May-masques revived, even in the harmless shape in which a 
well-known clergyman produced them a few years since, when 
the school-children were dressed in various characters and were 
drilled to speak set speeches, in presence of the invited guests, 
May-dew and May-queen and May-poles may all have been 
very good things in their day; but in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century they seem to us to be no more productive of 
real benefit than if they were so many Utopian May-flies. 
Messrs. Leslie, Frith, Goodall, Absolon, and other painters have 
made very pretty pictures of a happy peasantry dancing round 
a May-pole in theatrical costumes and graceful attitudes; but 
we know very well that if Hodge and Sally and Clod and 
Molly were to dance round a May-pole nowadays, that their 
performance would be of such a character that only a Gilray or 
towlandson could depict it with perfect truth. We know, too, 
that Hodge and Clod, on such an occasion, would get beastly 
drunk, and swear at all those well-minded persons who proffered 
any ill-judged interference in their amusement. Village wakes 
and May-hirings are quite enough to sustain rural immorality, 
without village May-poles adding their quota to the incentives 
that tend to degrade the bold peasantry who ( poetice) are their 
country’s pride. And so, we may feel it rather a cause for 
congratulation than condolence, that certain of our May-flies 
should remain Utopian—that the observance of May-day should 
have degenerated to a handful of village children, and gr 
May-poles do not exist to be danced round by those “ lads 0 
the village” that “sing merrily ah!”—but whose songs 
hoarsely bawled and coarsely worded, are neither harmonious 
nor instructive. The ideal does not often correspond with the 
real; and our desires and aspirations frequently bring us no 
nearer to substantial success than if they were 8° many 
Utopian May-flies. 








ADULTERY IDEALIZED. 


Ir is one of the special comforts of the British Philistine 
that he can at all times adorn the tale of his own ae 
and nobility of character by a reference to his erring a " 
across the Channel. The representative Frenchman peg 
abandoned creature who is supposed to go through a .ag 
pursuit of his neighbour’s wife, and to talk meanwhile a : val 
compound of epigrammatic blasphemy—is the pg 
example” of his homilies, He considers that if all men Ir ‘ 
virtuous, virtue would at once cease to be estimable ; 1 a 
not without a suspicion that the Frenchman’s place ™ the 
order of creation was granted him that he might become oe 
foil of the luminous whiteness which everywhere disting ae. 
English conduct. Now it cannot be questioned that the pet 
ing phases of French seciety offer plenty of scope for ry! 
Philistine’s self-congratulatory indignation ; and that, pen 
series of social symptoms, they have occupied the el to 
thoughts of more serious men. It needs but little sx! 


° o,° ° ° . . E o novier 
point out the political significance of a time when young th 
uring in the ne 
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papers as the champions of this or that shady notability of the 


demi-monde ; when George Sand herself goes to welcome Miss | 


Menken as one of the high priestesses of art; when a young 
and beautiful marchioness turns the head of everybody at a 
state ball by appearing as the Archangel Michael in that 


costume—or wantof costume— which Milton gives the illustrious | 


messenger; when the literature and the drama and the art of 
the country aim at nothing higher than popularity, and reach 
that popularity by an uncovering of the festering sores of 
humanity. These are conditions of modern life which must 
arrest the attention of every thoughtful man; but when they 
are joined to such more palpable aberrations as Sunday horse- 
racing and theatre-going, the eating of horse-flesh and the 
drinking of sour wine, the typical English Philistine feels that 
he has a good case, and launches out into reproach with an 
easy flow of words and a perfectly tranquil conscience. 
Of course, it never enters into his mind that some foreigner 
may be blasphemous enough to cry “Tu quoque.” Self- 
criticism is always difficult; and the operation of withdrawing 
oneself from those things to which indifference alone accustoms 
us so far as to scrutinize that with which we are most familiar, is 
so tedious and laborious that most people wholly shirk the duty. 
What, then, if one were to make a sudden stand and look 
round upon the condition in which he finds certain branches 
of British art! What if one were to discover, as by an 
inspiration, that there has been insensibly creeping into our 
literature, and into our theatres, a large proportion either of 
the prevalent French taste, or of a sham affectation of it! 
Probably our good Philistine would be very much shocked ; 
might be moved into uttering exclamations, and would certainly 
write to the J'imes; quite unconscious of the fuct that maga- 
zines, reviews, newspapers, and journals of every kind have 
been preaching again and again against the growth of this 
very tendency which he has so miraculously discovered. It 
would suddenly dawn upon him that the stock-in-trade of the 
ordinary British novelist is bigamy presented under a hundred 
different aspects ; and that the material of the British drama- 
tist and farce-writer who aims at becoming popular is conjugal 
infidelity. What does it all mean? he well may ask, as many 
have asked before him. Have we really in our secret heart 
adopted the French standard of morality ? or do we only think - 
it fine to pretend having done so? There is now, or was 
recently, being played in a well-known London theatre—to an 
audience comprising the usual rows of well-dressed, highly- 
bred, and apparently respectable people in the stalls and boxes, 
and the usual rows of ordinary-looking and apparently respect- 
able Londoners in the pit—a farce which relates the adventures 
of two married English merchants. The younger of the two, 
with that charming ingenuousness which distinguishes the 
prenvier jeune komme, takes the spectators into his confidence, | 
and tells them in a gracefully jocular way how he has been 
pursuing with his attentions a charming young widow who lives | 
in Harley-street. It is only a little peccadillo, you know; his | 
darling Emma or Alice will not be a bit the wiser or worse; a 
young man will be a young man; and then the widow is so 
very fascinating! There never was such an amiable, good- | 
natured, darling scapegrace, and he is speedily on excellent | 
terms with the people in front of the footlights. It then occurs 
to him that in order to secure an accomplice he might sound | 
his elder partner, and the audience shout with appreciative 
laughter as the demure old gentleman gets playfully dug in the | 
ribs, and is asked whether he, too, has never had little goings-on | 
with some young lady in blue merino, and whether, despite his | 
staid demeanour and irreproachable character, there are not | 
certain circumstances which he keeps carefully concealed from | 
his wife. This lady, as the farce proceeds, is made to cut a | 
supremely ridiculous figure in discovering what she supposes to | 
be proofs of her husband’s infidelity; while the wife of the 
younger partner is treated to poetical justice, when, at the end 
of the play, all the performers agree to hold her husband’s 
“pranks” a profound secret. Now during the acting of the 
entire piece there was not a gross inuendo, nor a double entendre, 
hor a bit of music-hall slang, nor a satirical side-thrust at our 
ordinary notions of decency, which was not welcomed by the 
clapping of hands and laughter of the pit and galleries, and by 
the approving smile of the stalls and boxes. The question 
Temains—do people like to hear those things uttered in a 
theatre because they reveal a truth which dare not be spoken 
elsewhere P Is belief in a husband’s or wife’s honour a mere 
fiction, which the knowing ones avoid by keeping a sharp look- 
out P Is it supposed to be rather a clever thing for a husband 
- octwit his wife, and be ready with a thousand ingenious 
les and affected protestations of affection? Are women really 


| 


what Sganarelle calls them—*“ Un sexe engendré pour damner 


_ women to remember that, when they applaud by hand or smile 
_ the inanity and tomfoolery which delight to mock at everything 





tout le monde”? Are “ peccadilloes ” common to all; and the . 


| only bond of happiness between man and wife a certain 
shrewdness and quickness which prevent either cuiprit being 
found out? Is adultery, in short, to use plain English, a 
harmless amusement which only the conventionalism of society 
and the prejudices of one’s wife have transformed into a sin P 
Well, we do not believe that this conviction has as yet 
taken possession of the English mind; but we do not hesitate 
to say that the speediest and safest method of introducing 
such a creed is the demoralizing of the public taste by means 
of a corrupted literature and a vicious stage. And if we look 
at the novels and comedies that are daily thrust before our 
wives and daughters, we shall find plenty of cause for alarm. 
Sensationalism was bad enough, in all conscience; but surely 
a thousand “ headers” and claptrap escapes, or the recital of a 
few thrilling murders and suicides, were better than the specious 


_ tinselling over of vice which we in these later days meet with 


on every hand. Now, we find Constance crying over the life 
of a good and amiable gentleman, a perfect lady’s hero, who 
has just murdered a wife he did not love to marry some one 
else he liked better; while Mary Ann lightens her domestic 
labour by the shilling history of a high-born lady whom a cruel 
fate has compelled to poison a young man who persists in claim- 
ing to be her husband. Or Mary Ann in the top gallery is 
nigh stifling herself with laughter over that foolish newly- 
married bride who goes into hysterics on seeing her husband kiss- 
ing the maid at the inn; while Constance in the stalls smiles at 
the funny grimaces of that old gentleman as he discovers his 
young wife in .the embrace of a whiskerless ensign. Is there 
nothing left in life but this tawdry material for our novelists 
and playwrights to work upon? Is it absolutely necessary 
that these three-volume novels, which fall upon us as thickly 
as snow-flakes, must ever harp upon this melancholy string ? 
Are English audiences obstinately unwilling to listen to any 
play which does not furnish a series of ‘ Reasons annexed for 
the breaking of the Seventh Commandment”? We confess 
to having become sick of seeing bigamy reappear in as many 
dresses as ever hung in a property-man’s room. We wish 

that the mysterious second husband, who is always hovering 

in the background, were really poisoned once for all and shut 

out for evermore from the pages which Mudie sends us. We 

should like to be able to send our children to the theatre with- 

out subjecting them to a running fire of Haymarket street- 

raillery. Nay—for why should we pause in sketching out these 

too Utopian conditions ? We should like English men and 


which goes to make up English character, they belie themselves 


and lend themselves to a ridiculous affectation which may in 


time be productive of the most singular consequences. 








RHETORICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue distinction between oratory and literature becomes more 
marked as society advances. A century ago they were oftener 
confounded with each other than they are at present. Burke's 


_ speeches might be taken for pamphlets, and his essays read 
| like speeches. In the House of Commons he wearied the 


country squires, who could hardly write their names, with 


| dissertations they could not understand. When he shonld have 


reasoned he declaimed; when he should have declaimed he 
reasoned. Nay, his reasoning was always declamatory, and his 


| declamation was generally argumentative. Fine writing was 


the rage. Men wrote as if they were on the hustings. They 
studied effect, they abounded in clap-trap. Every prose author 
had his stilts, and usually put them on even to write his 
letters. Frills and ruffles, gold lace and periwigs, were but 


| outward signs of the formality of thought in speaking and 


writing. Nature was banished. Oratory talked book; 
literature speechified; and both were spoilt. He was a bold 
man in Parliament who indulged in a good talky-talky; and 
he was a rare author who clothed his thoughts in the simplest 
form of words. The age was not yet sufficiently practical to 
keep either speakers or writers to the point. The long-standing 
notion of ideal substances still clung to educated minds, and 
further insight into nature’s details was needful to disenchant 
them of the doctrine of the schools. Bacon had not yet com- 
pleted his conquest of Plato, and vague generalities took the 
place. of facts. High-sounding phrases imposed on shallow 
hearers, and muffled the speaker’s ignorance of things aa they 
are. Writers and debaters alike were driven to the expedient 
of filling wind-bags, and party-spirit aided immensely in sub- 
stituting sound for sense, and exaggeration for accuracy. In 
Ireland especially the bar has undergone a thorough revolution 
within the last forty years. The taste for adventure, which once 
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prevailed in its ranks, has given way to a more business-like 
spirit. The Irish barrister used to be an actor. He had bid 
farewell to seriousness and reality, and adopted an artificial, 
external, and adventurous life. He lived on society by pan- 
dering to its passion for politics or amusement. Now he has 
contracted more dignity and self-respect; he is decorous, con- 
ventional, and comparatively tame. The mode of address proper 
to hearers and readers forms the essential distinction between 
rhetoric and writing; and this distinction was lost sight of 
formerly because neither hearers and readers desired, nor 
speakers and writers could convey, accurate knowledge. When 
the state of society is such that both have attained this exact 
information, rhetoric and writing will still resemble each other, 
but both will be very unlike what they used to be. Each will 
be a communication of ideas, but under different conditions. 
The oratory will be less inflated, the writing less speech-like ; 
yet some diffuseness, some repetition, some transient glitter, 
some familiarity, will be allowable and necessary in the orator 
which in the author would not easily be pardoned. The one 
must have time to elaborate his sentences and unfold his 
thoughts, the other is supposed to have taken time already to 
condense and clarify his ideas. The one must produce milk, 
the other cream. Burke nauseated his audience with too much 
cream ; Bolingbroke tired his readers with too much milk. 

A writer cannot be too profound, but a speaker may. 
Hence Dr. Whately doubts whether a first-rate man can be a 
first-rate orator, and vice versd. The properties of mind which 





would qualify him for science and literature would disqualify | 


him for the rostrum. 


The habit of investigating everything | 


thoroughly before adopting it would be very inconvenient to | 


the public speaker. Fastidiousness in the use of terms would 
hamper him extremely; and the precision, conciseness, and 
depth, which would be the chief merits of his composition, 
would prove the defects of his harangue. The orator is specially 
concerned with the feelings and impressions of his hearers, 
and a certain license must be given him on this account over 
and above what can properly be allowed to a writer. He not 
only may, but ought, to indulge in demonstrations and 
flourishes, which are quite unbecoming in the study. To be 
eloquent he must be free to adapt himself to his audience. He 
need not reduce his style altogether to their level, but his 
platform must not be raised too high above them. Hence it 
has well been said that eloquence is in the audience, not in the 
speaker. It is a harmony struck out of their mental chords 
by a master’s hand. To play skilfully on his instrument he 
must be sincere, and convinced that he has fathomed his theme. 
But the confidence which fills the breast of the orator rarely 
falls to the lot of the deep thinker, who sees all sides of a 
question, and is fully alive to its difficulties. He cannot be 
fluent upon it, for in him fluency would be flippancy. It is 
the confidence of the speaker in the soundness of his arguments 
and the justice of his cause which, even though it be ill-founded, 
gives the charm to his periods, and causes people to say, “ It 


1s impossible to form an idea of his eloquence unless you had | others, is at a discount. 








heard him.” Of course; be spoke to the ear, to the eye, and | 


not simply to the mind, as he speaks who addresses you through 
his bock. Lord Erskine was pre-eminent in this sort of rhetoric. 


His looks spoke before his lips, and his tones charmed even | 


those who were too remote to catch his words. So con- 
vinced was Macaulay of the radical difference between orations 
and essays that he assured the present Lord Lytton that he 
never committed to writing words intended to be spoken, lest 
“in the process of writing, the turn of diction, and even the 
mode of argument, might lose the vivacity essential to effective 
oration, and, in fact, fall into essay.” Lord Brougham and 
Canning, it is true, did write portions of their speeches with 
great care, but they were portions only containing matter of 


great weight, and these they dovetailed into other parts which | 
were delivered extempore. Hence Brougham the speaker had | 


more power than Brougham the author. 


The conclusion, therefore, towards which we are driving is 


this, that what is commonly called the decline of oratory is a 
sign of increasing civilization, and that, in proportion as we 
advance, speakers will become more colloquial, and writers less 
rhetorical. The styles of both will resemble each other more 


closely, and yet at the same time be more than ever distinct. | 


They will be more alike because both will be more simple and 
truthful, and more unlike because the proper sphere of each will 
be more clearly defined. The requirements of oratory. being 
exactly understood, we shall be careful to avoid them in com- 
positions not meant for an audience. If members of Parlia- 
ment, particularly the genuine representatives of borough 
constituencies, are impatient of, fine speaking—if they are bent 
on transacting business, rather than on being amused—if they 
prefer the details of railway Bills, local government Bills, and 


ee 
opposing or maintaining free-trade doctrines, to the wasting of 
precious time on grand exordiums and studied perorations—if 
they on all occasions call loudly for what is practical for 
pounds, shillings, and pence rather than poetry, and figures of 
arithmetic rather than tropes, how much more are students 
indignant at a wordy style, and exacting as to the largest 
possible amount of thought being conveyed to them in the 
smallest pcssible number of well-chosen words? Orators of the 
old school are distressingly apt to violate this rule. Lord 
Brougham, for example, is one who writes as though he were 
speaking from the woolsack, or summing up acase. His big 
words and never-ending sentences are a labyrinth, through 
which the intonations of his voice might perhaps guide you 
safely, but in which you are likely enough to be lost if you 
trust to your eye or to another’s reading aloud. Such essays 
may be very Ciceronian, but they are not the fashion now, and 
we hope never will be again. 

The lecture, indeed, is a class of composition which has come 
immensely into vogue of late years, and combines, in a singular 
manner, the requirements of a speech and an essay. It is lesg 
oratorical than the first, and more popular than the second, 
It hits the average amount of intelligence in a mixed audience, 
who listen well-pleased to the discourse of familiar wisdom, 
It enters into more scientific and historical detail than is usual 
in speeches, while it avoids taxing the attention of hearers 
unduly to the steps by which conclusions are arrived at. Its 
twofold character, its being half speech, halt essay, constitutes 
its great popularity. Its power as an engine of popular 
instruction was felt by the Corn Law League, and to the 
lecturers whom they sent through the land may be ascribed 
mainly the success of theircause. It was not in mere declama- 
tion that these lecturers indulged: they levelled to the under- 
standings of the many the facts and reasonings of political 
economy. They undermined Protection by arguments, and 
built up the doctrines of Free Trade on a basis of figures. If 
they appealed to the feelings it was not till they bad convinced 
the reason. The lecture is now a recognised branch of litera- 
ture, distinct alike from the pamphlet, which it has almost 
superseded, and from journalism, to which it owes its rise. A 
lecture, indeed, and a leading article are more nearly allied 
than other kinds of composition, yet each has its proper 
characteristics. Both aim at producing immediate conviction, 
but in different ways. The influence of pamphlets, which was 
so great during the civil war of the seventeenth century, the 
reign of Anne, and the earlier part of the present age, began 
to decay when lecturing came into vogue, and has never 
recovered its ground. Journalism is more remote from rhetori¢ 
than the lecture, especially journalism of the highest order, 
which aims at a kind of curt philosophy, and disdains what 1s 
indirect and redundant. The moment it becomes oratorical, we 
are reminded of Talleyrand, who, when asked if a certain 
authoress was not “ rather tiresome,” replied, “ Not at all; 
she is perfectly tiresome.” The “ genial” style, above all 
“Tt is,” as the same witty Prince 
said, “insupportable. That is its only defect.” We do not 
take up an article to have the language of the Pnyx or the 
Dionysiac theatre inflicted on us. Brevity is the soul of pr 
especially in written ideas; and we all remember the answer 0 
the polemical writer, when a friend complained of his pamphlet 
being too long: “ That is easily accounted for; I had not time 
to make it shorter.” We are assured by Helkewelder that the 
wild Indian hunter will sometimes address a bear in a straim 
of eloquence, and make a visible impression on the attentive 
animal; but, however this may hold good in the case of Indians 
and bears, we may be sure that, in proportion as we become 
civilized, we shall avoid what is high flown in speaking 4” 
writing, and cultivate an epigrammatic style. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S CLERGYMEN. 


CaRICATURE is criticism reduced to commonplace. Make . 
man ridiculous, and there is no need to analyze his motives or 
to question his good faith. Solvuntur risu tabule ; the “ee 
is tickled and the man judged. He may be a picture of or 
sacrifice, a monument of steadfast unselfishness, but he a 
like a bear; his wife may be the Penelope of spouses, the com 
fort of many weary souls, but her hair is rough and her ee 
awry; their olive branches may be dutiful and honest, but t = 
wear corduroys. Hit on a personality, and the vinegar ~~ 
the pearl. ‘his is the style of writing which has borne oo 
upon the clergy. They have been the butts of practised ae 
till they come forth from the ordeal with as many —_ 
them as St. Sebastian. These archers are no respecters é 
At one time we have a sketch of harmless dogm® 


persons. 
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tizers, who discourse on tithes and first-fruits as if their 
curriculum had begun and ended with Leviticus; at another 
time we are treated to a view of the muscular priest, who faintly 
veils his agricultural propensities under the surplice and hood, 
and who, whatever his other failings may be, if he had once 
put his hand to the plough, would assuredly have never looked 
back; or again it is the saintly vision, long-coated, uncollared, 
angular as a medizval picture, whose creed is founded on 
patristic imaginations, and his home discipline on the “ Direc- 
torium Anglicanum ”—a child in intellect and at heart a monk. 
But whatever theological shade is presented to the reader, a 
speedy and bitter castigation follows. No quarter is given; a 
la lanterne is the cry, and the executioner is justified by the 
suffrages of the public. This is hard measure. As the present 
is the season for the mitigation of punishment, and as criminals 
now have a long day, it is not fair that clerical peccadilloes 
should be so strictly visited on offenders, who often figure in 
that class merely through eccentricity and ignorance of the 
world. The Vicar of Wrexhill was not an average priest, nor 
Dr. Proudie up to the episcopal level. Why should authors 
settle like flies on the tainted part? Under professional bluster 
and theological fringe there is a genuineness and a life which 
satirists and caricaturists have not probed, which the Gallios 
of the hour have not suspected even in their dreams. But 
truth requires an exponent. Where was the spokesman? Not 
in the ranks of the Church. Her sons of thunder were flashing 
their own lightnings, alas! no longer forked, standing with the 
cherished weapon of excommunication in their hands, framing 
new shibboleths, defining old canons, or gloating over their 
favourite commination service. This is the Church militant. 
Another section were warning their parishes against the hideous 
phantasms of heresy and dissent, less warlike, but as concen- 
trated in their business as their brethren of the sword. ‘The 





worthiest portion have always had other duties to discharge. 
In fanning the sluggishness of human nature into a flame, in 
waking the spirit of charity and in provoking their flocks to 
good deeds, they have found little time for advocating their 
own cause. And as they handled the pen as uneasily as they 
did the sword, the task devolved upon idler or abler hands. 
Miss Yonge was one of these deputies. But in “giving up to 
party what was meant for mankind,” she limited her sphere 
of usefulness. She touched the devotion and estheticism of 
one school with a loving hand, but the sources of her inspira- 
tion were too evident, and she contented herself with the 
aotheosis of one set of opinions. The real champion at last 
entered the lists, and, like the Interpreter of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” she has shown us many “excellent things.” A 
passage which occurs in “The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton,” by George Eliot, touches on the true note :—‘ You 
would gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some 
of the poetry and the pathos lying in the experience of a soul 
that looks out through dull grey eyes, and that speaks in a 
voice of quite ordinary tone.” This is what was wanted. 
Authors pitched upon the clergy who were dull-eyed and 
ordinary, and they daubed in a caricature which discredited 
the profession, and did themselves no credit, from the easiness 
of the performance. Birds of prey instinctively frequent the 
shallows. Let us see how the master works out his text. The 
Rev. Amos Barton is one of the Pariahs of humanity. A man 
whose face only gains a dubious expression from being pock- 
marked, who is dressed in the rustiest of black, who talks about 
going for to do a thing, unhappy in his garb as in his grammar, 
to all appearance at least is not heroic. A strong Evangelical, 
he succeeds in construing the vulgarity of the Tabernacle with 
the exclusiveness of the Establishment, and with the language 
of Dissent on his lips he is continually making petty onslaughts 
on the Chapel. As for his exegetical powers, they are those 
of the bishop, who was in the habit of referring his candidates 
for ordination to the original English of the New Testament. 
In common with his brethren of the same school, Amos Barton's 
Sermons are argumentative, and he is habitually cutting knots, 
which the united wit of Christendom has vainly tried for 
centuries to untie. In short, he is food for satire at every 
pore. With these materials there was no temptation to exag- 
gerate foibles, any more than it is worth while to impeach the 
moral character of a felon. If natural grotesqueness and 
diseased vanity could make a caricature, here it was ready 
drawn. A slight frame would have fitted it for public exhi- 
bition. The real difficulty was to elevate such a worthy, to 
Show under this mask of unsightliness and fanaticism, “ the 
poetry and the pathos ” which lay in such a soul, and spoke in 
such a tone. This was no journeyman’s task, yet the means 
employed are simple. The means used by genius always seem 
Simple, as the forces of nature work without an effort. The 


dissipated by the death of a wife noble and loving, the desolation 
which visited the heart of Amos Barton, his bitter removal 
from the scene of his labours and his regrets, leave a choking 
sensation in the throat, and, in gilding his shabbiness, redeem 
| his egotism. George Eliot has thereby concentrated a ray of 
_ light upon a spot at first sight bare, till we learn to distinguish 
| the green crop which is springing up under the barren 
stubbles. 

The Rev. Maynard Gilfil is a different stamp of being from 
his predecessor, Amos Barton. The former reminds one of the 
ivy which clings round the old parish church, as the other 
represents the whitewash inside. The one has the crudity of 
innovation, as the other dwells in the odour of antiquity. Mr. 
Gilfil is a fragment of our old institutions, and his sermons 
have the yellow tinge of an old manuscript with the fragrant 
mellowness of aged port. Though his congregation “ mind 
their words” before him, he is content to discuss the merits 
of short-horns, to take his pipe, and even his gin-and-water, 
when his infirmities have made higher society irksome to him, 
in the company of his farmers. He understands his parishioners, 
and though he does not preach doctrine to them, he gives 
them to understand that it will be better for them to be good 
than to continue in their old paths. He has sugar-plums for 
the children, and words of sympathy, backed by more sub- 
stantial benefits, for the old women. In short, he is of the 
patriarchal order. As regards his private life, to all appear- 
ance he is a bachelor. For his room reeks with tobacco, his 
horsehair chairs are not civilized by anti-macassars, and the 
prevailing tone of his domestic economy partakes of the 
desolation which paid services cannot charm away. The 
general impression is that of a man run to seed, who has been 
baulked in his higher aspirations, and is left to himself without 
a friend—a sketch not exactly forbidding, but devoid of life 
and colourless. But there is one room in his vicarage, which 
is the storehouse of undying memories; where each little relic 
speaks in a language unknown to the outer world; where a 
faded wreath, a small slipper, an old-fashioned work-table, 

recall “ thoughts too deaf for tears.” This is the link which 
the vicar—Laodicean as he is—claims in the great chain of 
humanity. This was the secret spring which, flowing in on 
his inmost heart, multiplied mourners over his grave. And 
here again George Eliot unfolds “ the poetry and the pathos” 

of a soul which is of the earth earthy, and of a tone which has 
little ring of silver in it. 

Whilst Amos Barton combines in his person the absence of 
graces and the narrowness of mind which we are apt to asso- 
ciate with Dissent, the Rev. Edgar ‘Tryan, in travelling over 
the same road, borrows the personal attractiveness which, in a 
non-unctuous form, is oftener attached to the rival camp. Not 
that he is wholly free from the influences of his school. For 
what Evangelical pastor can avoid that atmosphere of tea, 
tracts, and slippers, which makes his soul languid and flabby ? 
How can he escape the adoration uf pious widows and despair- 
ing spinsters, who impregnate his surroundings with clouds of 
vulgar incense? Again, the clerical character is open to attack. 
But again George Eliot takes us by the hand, and teaches us 
what manner of man is before us :—‘ I am on the level and in 
the press with him, as he struggles his way along the stony 
roads, through the crowd of unloving fellowmen. Heis stumbling; 
his heart now beats fast with dread, now heavily with anguish ; 
his eyes are sometimes dim with tears, which he makes haste 
to dash away; he pushes manfully on with fluctuating faith 
and courage, with a sensitive failing body; at last he falls, the 
struggle is ended, and the crowd closes over the space he has 
left.” Men of this stamp, who, like the great Arnauld, will not 
spare themselves, secure that there is full time for rest in the 
grave, are invulnerable to satire and caricature. 

As we read the hearts of men, it is rare to find them all bad. 
And this is what great writers enable us to do, whilst their 
weaker brethren merely retail, with more or less ingenuity, the 
conversation of their neighbours. Consequently, with these 
last every character is credited with some particular virtue or 
vice, and ticketed accordingly, like the characters of Bunyan ; 
and the complex machinery of the human mind, with all his 
checks, balances, and devices of infinite variety and delicacy, 
are all smudged up into one coarse outline, as if every in- 
dividual were possessed by one devil only, instead of being 
partly good and partly bad. These authors give us the 
caricature, and, as a rule, the critics vulgarize it a little more, 
in the importation of extra acidity and additional ignorance ; 
and where an author has merely epitomized a character in a 
crude and hasty way, the critic epitomizes classes of men and 
of books in a way as hasty andas raw. But all the fireworks 
of the literary sphere are extinguished before they reach the 





Unvarnished tale of daily struggles, the picture of home joys 


pure empyrean, where genius is enthroned. That air is as 
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untainted by smartness of writing, caricature, and personalities, 
as the air of St. Peter’s is unvitiated by the incense of cen- 
turies. Animals sting through fear as much as in anger. But 
genius, when it descends into this world, is like a missionary 
sure of his mission, with no anxiety as to his credentials, with 
no doubt as to his duties; wherever there is ignorance and 
superstition, there is its basis of operations, its field of labour. 
With mediocrity the case is different. Infected with fear, and 
paralyzed with doubt, it takes refuge in anathemas and 
invective. A man does not put his trust in curses till he is 
driven into a corner, and has no fight left in him. The odiwm 
theologium springs from a corresponding feeling of weakness. 
When men are thus fighting in the dark, they strike hard 
promiscuously, in the hope that an enemy may suffer; and if 
a friend is the victim, so much the worse for him. There is no 
cessation of hostilities to inquire into the character and motives 
of men around them. The test of a shibboleth is enough. The 
shape of a coat or the absence of a collar inflames at any 
moment the already heated combatants; and the lesson of 


tolerance which George Eliot preaches in her “ Scenes of | 


Clerical Life” is relegated to the calm of a Utopian Paradise. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tre Conference which was to decide the fate of Europe met 
for the first time on Tuesday—the anniversary of the at- 
tempted assassination of Count Bismarck. In consenting to 
take part in the Conference, the two Powers chiefly con- 
cerned abandoned their extreme pretensions, and forsook the 
threatening position they at first assumed. The bases of an 
agreement have been preliminarily agreed upon; and it is not 
unlikely that both Napoleon and Bismarck are really dis- 
inclined to a war—at any rate, at the present time, when 
neither France nor Germany is thoroughly prepared for such 
an eventuality. But men’s passions are often stronger than 
their reason; and the feeling of mutual jealousy on the part of 
Frenchmen and Prussians is a raging passion, before which 
their respective rulers may some time hence be helplessly driven. 
The most serious difficulty arose from the fact (if it was a 
fact) that France was continuing to arm—a circumstance of 
which the Prussian Correspondence recently complained, at 
the same time asserting that “Prussia had not called out a 
single man, nor purchased a single horse.” It is not 
easy to get at the exact truth with respect to these alleged 
armaments; but the Emperor has been present at some experi- 
ments with the Chassepot rifle, which is said to produce the 
most prodigious and awful effects. On the other hand, petitions 
for peace have poured in upon him; and it is plain that, 
although the feeling of the majority of the French people is 
warlike, there is a considerable party professing those views of 
international amity which have been so eloquently enforced in 
England by the reasonings of Messrs. Cobden and Bright. 





In the meanwhile, what are the inhabitants of the town of 
Luxembourg themselves saying ? They are complaining that by 
the demolition of their fortress they will be deprived of the 
custom of the four thousand men forming the garrison, and that 
in so small a place this will make all the difference between 
prosperity and ruin. The Luxembourg Communal Council 
has therefore sent a deputation to the King of Holland, as 
Grand-Duke of Luxembourg, with an address setting forth 
this grievance, and demanding that compensation may be asked 


for at the London Conference. It is hard to see what the Con- 
ference can do in such a case. 





Tue whole draft of the North German Federal Constitution 
was adopted in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday 
by 226 against 91 votes. The members of the Left voted against 
the draft ; but one gentleman who had spoken and voted against 
the Constitution in the North German Parliament now sup- 
ported it, because, he said, “it was necessary that Germany 


should rally her forces.” The fear of France is helping Bismarck 
to carry his projects. 





coronation of the King; and a deputation will be despatched 
to Pesth, to co-operate in drawing up the inaugural diploma 
of that monarch, and to secure a reservation of the inde- 
pendence and the present territorial limits of Croatia. The 
worst of Hungary’s position in the matter is that Croatia ig 
now urging against her the same demand for autonomy that 
she herself has so successfully urged against Austria; and it 
will not be easy to refuse, although the disposition to grant jg 
perhaps not very strong. In 1848-9, Hungary was at one and 
the same time endeavouring to maintain her own independence 
and to restrict that of the Croatians. But then the Emperor 
was on the side of the latter; now he is a good Hungarian, 
and is apparently seeking among the Magyars the strength he 
has lost in Germany. We shall soon find Pesth (whither the 
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| Emperor has again repaired) as much the Austrian capital as 


Vienna. 





Tue Pore recently visited the convent of St. Agnes, where 
the Jewish youth Mortara—whose surreptitious baptism when 
an infant, and forcible detention, despite the wishes of hig 
parents, excited, some years ago, one outburst of indignation 
over the whole civilized world—is being educated. The lad 
was intrusted with the delivery of an address to the Pope, 
who, in a few words of acknowledgment, alluded to the dis- 
graceful circumstances attending the so-called “ conversion.” 
It is said that the Pope addressed the boy in words to this 
effect :— 

“On your account, a universal railing burst out against me and 
the Apostolic See. Governments and peoples, the powerfal of this 
world, and the journalists, who are also the strong of our days, 
declared war against me. Some kings even placed themselves 
at the head of this campaign and caused their ministers to write 
diplomatic notes. All-that was on your account, I pass the kings by 
in silence. I do not wish to remember the outrages, the calumnies, and 
the maledictions pronounced by an innumerable crowd of simple 
private persons who appeared indignant that God had conferred the 
gift of his true faith on you in drawing you from the shadows of 
death in which your family is still plunged. They complained espe- 
cially of the fate which had befallen your parents, because you 
had been regenerated by holy baptism, and that you had received an 
instruction such as it has pleased God to accord to you. Nobody, 
however, pities me—me, the father of all the faithful, from whom 
schism snatches thousands of children in Poland, or seeks to corrupt 
them by its pernicious teaching. The peoples as well as governments 
are quiet when I groan over the fate of that part of the flock of Jesus 
Christ, ravaged by robbers in broad day ; nobody moves to run to the 
help of the Holy Father and his children.” 

That the Pope should call journalists “ the strong of our days” 
is perhaps an unexpected compliment ; but the Church has at 
length found that it cannot very well do without the press. 
The official Giornale di Roma has recently published a Ponti- 
fical decision with respect to the temporary administration of 
the diocese of Kamenietz, in Russia, and, owing to the present 
interdiction which prevents the bishops in that empire from 
communicating with Rome, “ the Pope hopes that his decision 
will be reproduced by all the newspapers.” ‘This 1s surely 
rather mean after all the abuse which we have received from 
the Vatican ; but the press can afford to forgive. The Russian 
Emperor is also disposed to forgive, if we may credit the report 
of a letter said to have been written by him to the Pope wit 

reference to the rupture of relations between Russia and Rome. 
One passage in this letter has the neatness and pungency of 
Voltaire. ‘“ Your Holiness,” says the Czar, “sees 10 certain 
unsatisfied claims of the Roman Catholic Church in the king- 
dom of Poland, the exclusive cause of the disorders which are 
actually afflicting that country. Yet there are few States t 
Europe which have been more cruelly tried by the attacks 0 
revolution than those in which the Roman Catholic Church 
exercises unlimited authority. We must conclude from this 
that the evil has other causes.” Very probably. 





Ir is stated that the new Italian Government will do <1 
best to remedy the injustice said to have been committed by 
the Ricasoli Cabinet towards the Bnglish shareholders . 
the Cavour Canal Company. According to a rather pe 
about statement in the Florence correspondence of the Da 7 
News, “ the present Government are fully resolved, and a 
and promise, that, as soon as ever a little of the we i 
pressing business, which, as may easily be understood, 
pressing very heavily upon them at the present moment, § 





Croatia finds herself unable—for the present, at least—to 
come to an arrangement with Hungary. It is announced from 
Agram that the committee of the Croatian Diet has suspended 
its sittings, m consequence of the impossibility of arriving at 
an understanding between the different parties on the question 
of union with the larger State. The Croatian Diet, however 
will send deputies to the Hungarian Diet, to be present at the 


| be so far disposed of as to allow them a Jittle breathing er 
| the claims of the Canal Cavour Company shall be fully a 
_ impartially looked into, with the intention of doing full io 
to the shareholders, and that with a mind rather disposed t - 
otherwise to give them the advantage in the decision of no A 
difference of opinion which may have arisgn respecting the point 


, in dispute between them and the company.” Unfortunately 
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there is a qualification :—* It will be understood that these 
are the professions and feelings of a Minister who comes new 
to the consideration of the matter, and who does not profess to 
have as yet acquired any of the information necessary for the 
forming of a concrete opinion on the subject.” However, we 
must hope for the best. If Italy claims to be a nation, she must be 
ready to encourage those English capitalists who, on the faith 
of her word, are prepared to risk advances for enterprises of a 
national character and utility. 





Victor Emmanvet has set a good example of retrenchment 
by renouncing annually the sum of four million lire of his civil 
list. His Majesty hopes that this initiative will be followed in 
all branches of the Administration; and a deputation of the 
Chamber of Deputies has presented him with the thanks of 
the House. The example might be imitated in other countries 
as well. 





For nearly three years, France and Italy have had the 
benefit of a Convention for the reciprocal transmission of money 
orders through the post-offices of the two countries for the 
payment of articles bought in France and Italy by private 
persons. That this has been an immense convenience to both 
countries, is clear from the increasing extent to which they 
have availed themselves of it. Why should not a similar Con- 
vention exist between France and England? The French 
Postmaster-General, it is said, professes his willingness to sign 
it. What says the Duke of Montrose? 





We understand that the Imperial Commission of the great 
French show offers a prize for poems in honour of Peace. A 
thousand bards have already competed, and, if the field is open 
to our poetasters, we suspect that “a hundred thousand, and 
a hundred thousand more,” will be added to the number. We 
trust that the official who has to read them is well paid for his 
trouble, and that the State will provide for him when the 
labour has utterly exhausted his powers. 





Tue demonstration of Reformers in the Park passed off 
without a riot, although Mr. Walpole made every preparation 
for a disturbance. The “ people” were addressed by Messrs. 
Beales, O’Donoghue, and others; Mr. Beales acting as toast- 
master, and giving as a sentiment, “ Old Ireland,” in honour 
of the member for Tralee. “Old Ireland” ought to feel gra- 
tified at this substantial token of respect and good feeling. The 
League should do one thing without delay—forbid the hawking 
of Liberty caps, and the playing on a band of the “ Marseil- 
laise” during its processions. Symbols of the kind can be 
made weapons in the hands of anti-Reformers. The Times 
sent its club-window correspondent tothe spot, and his writing 
appears to have improved in the open air. The numbers 
present were probably about fifty thousand, including women 
and roughs. A thief was caught, and was about being 
lynched, the virtue of the gathering mounting high on the 
occasion. ‘The conduct and demeanour of the crowd deserves 
all praise. 





Mr, Beatzs, and the other Reform demonstrators, after a 
vast deal of silly and purposeless agitation, have at length 
conferred a real benefit upon the community by bringing about 
the retirement of Mr. Walpole from the Home Office. What- 
ever good qualities the honourable gentleman may possess— 
and we have no desire or intention to question them—he has 
succeeded in creating a greater amount of public dissatisfaction 
and contempt than any man who has preceded him in his 
office. 





WEALTH and stupidity may do very well together; but 
there is something strikingly antagonistic between the posses- 
sion of a mental delusion and the ownership of considerable 
property. Mr. Wyndham’s was rather a case in point; but 
there the liberty of the subject and the imbecility of the indi- 
vidual prevailed, and were permitted undisturbed to squander 
a fine ancestral estate. The case of Mr. Tovey Tennant, which 
lately occupied the attention of the Lords Justices of Appeal in 
Chancery, had a result different to that in Mr. Wyndham’s; 
but it leaves people to regret, quite as much as the former case 
did, that the interests of relations should affect so seriously as 
they do the administration of the lunacy laws. Mr. Tennant, 
& gentleman now of about thirty-eight years of age, would 
appear to owe most of his misfortunes to affairs of the heart. 
In 1853, he committed himself by falling in love with a young 





German lady at Deal, and was therefore placed in a lunatic 
asylum at High Beech, in Essex. Thence he was removed to 
the establishment of Dr. Hewson, near Stafford, where he 
remained until 1862, when he was placed under the care of a 
medical man near Dover, who had charge of him until 
1863. From that time until 1866, he lived with his 
only sister, Mrs. Vidler, and is said by persons who saw him 
constantly there, to have been quiet and rational enough. On 
the 24th of February, 1866, however, “in consequence of an act 
of violence committed by him,” the particulars of which are not 
given, he was sent back to Dr. Hewson’s; but he was by no 
means placed under undue restraint whilst in that gentle- 
man’s care, for we find him forming one of a company of the 
doctor’s patients at Scarborough, falling in love there with a 
lady named Hancock, and with such a share of liberty at his 
disposal that he found an opportunity of getting married to 
her. The lady applied to the Court of Chancery to have a 
commission of lunacy, under which her husband had shortly 
before been found to be insane, superseded ; but this the Lords 
Justices refused, partly because Miss Hancock or Mrs. Ten- 
nant, whichever she may be, had no locus standi, and partly 
owing to the fact that a medical man whom the Court had 


sent down to examine Mr. Tennant reported him as still insane. 


It is unfortunate that the question of lunacy should have 
existed, without being the subject of a legal inquiry, during 
all the time that elapsed between 1853 and 1866, and that the 
decision should then have followed immediately upon the 
succession of Mr. Tennant to considerable property. If, however, 
Mr. Tennant was really mad, it is a pity that he was permitted 
to go about, mix with people, and get married, like a person in 
the possession of all his faculties. 





Amone the other curiosities which the administration of our 
criminal law frequently displays, one of the oddest perhaps is 
the care with which the juries, who have frequently to decide 
very complicated questions, are selected only from the least 
intelligent portion of the community. <A late case at the 
Middlesex sessions, however, produced a jury who were not only 
possessed of the accustomed intelligence, but had the additional 
advantage of comprising among their number a friend to the 
prisoner. The accused was a woman who was charged with 
having received a stolen watch; but, having a friend in court, 
she stood a fair chance of cheating justice. A protracted con- 
finement, however, brought the lady’s friend round to the views 
of his brother jurymen, and he returned a verdict of guilty. 





From a Parliamentary return that has been recently published, 
we get some rather interesting information concerning that 
portion of the petty trading community which realizes its largest 
profits by wholesale swindling. When we mention that in the 
Newington Division of Surrey alone the number of convictions 
against tradesmen for cheating by means of fraudulent weights 
and measures amounted in a period of three months to no less 
than 225, a pretty fair estimate may be formed of the extent to 
which the nefarious system is carried throughout the country. 
Discreditable, however, as the law in its present form is, the 
mode in which it is carried out is more so. The inspectors are 
paid at a rate and in a manner that are alone sufficient to 
render the law a dead letter. In some cases the inspector may’ 
get £14 a year, whilst in others the salary is either “not 
known” or takes the form of a reward of so trifling a nature 
that no attempt is made to obtain it. In most cases the con- 
demned weights and measures are broken up before being sold, 
but in others they are disposed of, in whatever integrity they 
possess, to tradesmen of the very class that has been convicted 
of using them. We have already urged, as the only means of 
dealing with these ruffians, that every one who is convicted 


‘should be compelled to advertise in his own shop his offence 


and its punishment. If after that the public choose to deal 
with him, they have only themselves to blame; but until some 
such protection against robbery is provided, we are entitled to 
say that the Legislature fails in its duty towards those whose 
necessities alone give them a great claim upon its attention. 





A sussect upon which there should be some legislation is 
the state of deck and steerage travelling between England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. In the emigrant ships, Government 
supervision and a competition amongst the different lines insure 
proper accommodation and fvod for the poorer classes ; but in 
the boats to which we allude the most disgraceful irregularities 
and discomforts arise, from the irresponsible niggardliness of 
the management. In some cases the passengers, men and 
women, lie huddled on the decks all night, in consequence of 
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the close and fetid atmosphere of the miscalled sleeping-berths. 
Cattle receive every attention on these voyages—are carefully 
watched, tended, and seen to; but “ our own flesh and blood 
gets on as it can, and in a manner which, if shown up ona 
platform, and the subject placed at a romantic distance from 
the audience, would command an immense amount of that 
sympathy which we are so proud of, and with which we very 
often don’t know exactly what to do. 





ORGANIZED excursions of working men to Paris are good 
things, if not overdone. Mr. Cole—we presume, Cole, C.B.—has 
part of the latest proposed expedition under his management, 
and this in itself ought to guarantee an economical and satis- 
factory tour. Mr. Cook, who has in the way of business 
traversed a greater number of miles than even his namesake, 
the circumnavigator, is to assist in the details. 





Tue Star of Wednesday contained an interesting account of 
certain improvements in Brussels, in which, amongst other 
things, we learn that Mr. Grant, M.P., was introduced to the 
King, that Mr. Doulton enjoyed a similar honour, and that his 
Majesty formally contributed his aid to the works by placing 
a record of the undertaking in the keystone of the proposed 
sewer. 





Tuer Lordships of the Treasury have published a minute 
protesting against a practice amongst subordinate officials, by 
which it would appear that “ gentlemen employed in the public 
service” are in the habit of bringing side-winds to bear upon 
my lords when a favour is required. In future, if a “ member 
of Parliament” or a “ person of political influence” says a word 
for Dowb or for Barnacle, that moment the case of Dowb or 
Barnacle “ will be treated as an admission on the part of those 
officers that their cases are not good upon the merits, and such 
application will be dealt with by their Lordships accordingly.” 
A copy of this minute has been sent to every public depart- 
ment. 





Tue Ring ought to disappear at last. Our contemporary, 
Bell’s Life, must eventually leave its patrons to their own 
devices. We read that the editor, or his representative, was 
brutally threatened, if not directly assaulted, on account of a 
recent decision by a referee, and that the office was the scene 
of a free fight. Theruffians have neither the discretion nor the 


sense to understand that the moment Bell’s Life drops them 
their occupation is gone. 





Mr. CuattTerton is a very good lawyer, and perhaps it would 
not be altogether fair to judge of his political acquirements by 
his display on the Church question; but he ought to possess a 
little more discretion and a little more modesty than to allude 
to Mr. Gladstone’s argument against him as “ casuistical.” 
Mr. Chatterton apparently holds that St. Patrick was a sub- 
scriber to the Thirty-nine Articles, and, if his party required it 
of him, we have no doubt that the Irish Attorney-General 
would honestly endeavour to prove the point. 





Tue accident on the Tyne turns out not to have been as 
fatal as at first reported, but it was a sad calamity. The 
wonder is why such things do not occar more frequently when 
we consider how carelessly people trust themselves on platforms 
during races, at country circuses, and at most open-air sights. 





THE exceptionally warm-weather is a fair topic for a note: 


of the week. The morning rides in the Park must be taken 
very early, and the theatres and concert-rooms are unbearable. 
The hard winter has left us a plentiful supply of ice. About 
Richmond, the spring has flushed into a summer glow before 


her time ; but one need not stir from Kensington to feel the 
season in all its beauty. F 











OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


Oxrorp. 
_ SumMER has come suddenly upon Oxford. Chestnuts and 
lilacs in College gardens have hastened into bloom and the 
regular list of cream and water ices may be seen already posted 
up in confectioners’ shops. Though it is but fair to say that 
these cooling refreshments are the natural accompaniment of the 





Easter term, and would be religiously eaten by undergraduates | 


at wine parties even if the month of May had set in with its 


| 


ee 
ee 


usual severity, to which former years have accustomed ug 


The Colleges have all returned to their work, and the younger 
members may be seen prosecuting their studies on Cowley 
Marsh and down the river. For, as your readers know, the 
are energetic in the particular circle of studies pursued in those 
places. And surely it is one sign of great energy to go at 4,30 
on the morning of the 1st May to the top of Magdalen Tower 
to hear the choristers singing their morning hymn. This year 
there was, it is recorded, a goodly muster on the tower, and 
some few ladies had been adventurous enough to get up in the 
middle of the night and make their way through passages, and 
up ladders, to join this matinée musicale. Perhaps it may 
fairly be said that it is a thing to do once: to hear the 
hymn and enjoy the peal of bells and feel the tower rocking 
under foot, and catch faint echoes from the wretched little 
boys who swarm in the street below, and who blow discordant 
blasts all day long on their tin May-horns—a very ancient 
and very disagreeable custom. Indeed, the origin of the 
morning hymn at Magdalen is very obscure, some holding it 
to be a commemorative exultation at the gift of certain beneficeg 
to the College, and others maintaining that it is rather the 
Pagan habit of doing honour to Flora at the spring of the year, 
A form of statute has just been proposed, bearing the title 
“De Parco Academico.” It will be obvious to every classical 
scholar that this means, “ Concerning the economical University 
man ”—a subject full of interest to seniors and juniors. No 
doubt considerable anxiety will be felt as to what course the 
University intend to adopt towards them; in other words, what 
part she will take in University extension. It would have 
been a little more Horatian, perhaps, to have described these 
poorer scholars as parca juventus, but the present title does 
very well. Unfortunately, we find on reading a little further, 
that we have been too classical, and that De parco Academica 
must be translated, “Concerning the University Parks,” for 
the proposed provision for a permanent management of these 
grounds runs thus:—‘ Terraram cura, quas, de collegio Mer- 
tonensi emptas, Parcum fecit Academia, tribus viris commit- . 
tatur.” These are very beautiful words, but they are hardly 
equal in descriptive power to the following:—* Ambu- 
lacrum novum quod Parco ex australi parte adjacet, et viam 
trans Cherwellum fluvium aperit.” It seems a pity that 
Council lost the opportunity of describing it as “ viam que 
vulgo apud Oxonienses Mesopotamia dicitur,” for, as it 
is well known, on the authority of the old lady m 
church, “ Mesopotamia” is a word of peculiar beauty. But 
when the management of the parks is thus provided for, 
and the University has elected rangers to guard it, the 
cricket question will be ripe for discussion anew. We cannot 
help thinking that the University is rather more anxious to 
bring the cricketers to the parks, than the cricketers are them- 
selves to come there. However, when the statute De Parco 
is passed, the following form of decree will be proposed :— 
“That the curators of the parks be authorized to receive appli- 
cations from members of the University for cricket-grounds in 
the parks; that the power of making and allotting grounds 
hereby vested in the curators be limited to a space not 
exceeding 25 acres (provided that a margin of at least 50 
yards be left everywhere between the cricket-grounds and 
the walk), and to an expenditure not exceeding 1m the 
whole £50 per acre; that no permanent building be a 
on any part of the ground without the consent : 
Convocation, but that colleges and clubs renting grown 
may have tents during the season.” We must confess to have 
cooled down very materially from our former advocacy of the 
introduction of cricket, and for the simple reason that the 
college clubs seem, as a rule, not to want to have the privilege 
thrust upon them. Others may object in various ways, a 
probably it will excite the apprehension of promenaders pg 
those who own babies and who send them to exercise 2 t ; 
parks, that a margin of fifty yards between the cricket groun 
and the walk is a poor protection of life and limb when es 
famous “slogger” makes a forward drive for six. But re +, 
the most serious objections seem to be in the report — J 
the surveyor to the University. It is accompanied by Pee 
beautiful plans, which possess that exquisite charm that nothing 
but a tinted plan can give, with its smooth washes of pink an 
green, and its very neat printing; but it is perfectly app’ . 
to hear what Mr. Field says. “The whole surface within 
promenade undulates considerably, having a difference of te 
reaching as high as fifteen feet, with a general cee 
to the river Cherwell on the east side; it would consequen y 
be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to form the differen 


grounds on some four or more separate levels varying from oné 
to three feet from each other.” 
the whole proposal in an instant. 


Surely, this ought to condemn 
Conceive a revieW of the 
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volunteers on this ground. Fancy them plunging at the double 
over this system of steps. It would be a “ getting down 
stairs” indeed. But the coup d’eil would be something 
still worse; the only thing at all like it being a system of 
salt-pans. 

The only game duly licensed within the park at present is 
that of croquet. In a retired nook, a grassy corner, at the north 
side of the museum, a croquet club, under very distinguished 
patronage, has taken up its position. It is understood to have 
no connection with the ladies’ classes, partly conducted by some 
of the younger tutors, though of course it is possible that 
teacher and pupils may meet and unbend there. A few Heads 
of Houses and professors as chaperons will give a tone to the 
meetings, and render them, as Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work was, 
“calm and classical.” 

The Broad-street begins to wear a very strange appearance 
as the demolition of the south front of Balliol continues, and 
reveals every day wider gaps and more extensive peeps into 
the quadrangle behind. The work is, of course, accompanied 
by clouds of lime-dust, which is not pleasant for the eyes, when 
one involuntarily stops to see the downfall of some half-rotten 
beam or the stump of a chimney-stack. When the cry is so 
perseveringly raised nowadays about the way in which modern 
building work is “scamped” in houses “ made to sell,” it is 
refreshing to inspect the principle on which a great portion of 
the Master’s Lodgings at Balliol were constructed. The system 
appears to have been to make a brick wall and to dab upon it 
thin plates of stone, which hung on in a wonderful manner and 
presented the appearance to the world of massive masonry; there 
is only one step between this and the cyclopean blocks of 
granite or Sienna marble with which we paper our staircases. 
The dining-room with the handsome oriel window, looking into 
the front quadrangle at Balliol is to be retained, as well as 
the fine stone groining under the archway of the entrance. 

We are glad to welcome among us again Professor Max 
Miiller, who was absent last term through ill health. He has 
inaugurated his return by two interesting lectures given on 
Monday and Wednesday upon the Language and Antiquities 
of Cornwall. 

Professor Mansell’s Inaugural Lectures since his appoint- 
ment to the chair of ecclesiastical history were given last week. 
He chose his subject so as to show that he had not said 
good-bye to his former studies, however deeply he had plunged 
into his newer ones. The foreshadowing of Christianity in 
Greek and Jewish philosophers might serve well as a bridge 
between the Professor’s past and future. But these are not 
the only lectures which we enjoy. Lord Radstock, whom some 
of our readers will remember in his Balliol days, has been 
giving a course of “high falutin” here, no doubt excellently 
well intentioned, but it may be doubted whether much good 
in the way of converting men’s souls is done in these lectur- 
ings. And one is always penetrated with the idea that it 
is a sort of thing got up by a Committee who think 
themselves very lucky in having got a live lord to take 
about. But we have plenty of instruction here, on all 
subjects; principally upon anti-Ritualism and the History 
of Comic Song-writing, and so forth; at most of which 
lectures young Oxford conducts itself with a truly aristo- 
cratical indifference to any interests but its own. There is 
always a chronic growl going on in the papers about the 
young gentlemen who pay for back seats and climb into front 
ones, and who smoke and howl at intervals during the enter- 
tainment. This perseverance in indecency reaps its own reward 
even in this life, for if we except a few of Mr. Russell’s 
expensive concerts, to which only those go who really care for 
music, the generality of entertainments presented to the 
Oxford public are considerably below contempt; the better 
class being scared away by the fear of the welcome which they 
are sure to receive. 

The new Proctors, Mr. Bayne of Christ Church and Mr. 
Hammond of Exeter, have entered upon office. Rumour says 
that they intend to be exceptionally strict, and especially to 
Wage uncompromising war against the matutinal hat as worn 
in the streets of Oxford. It will be entertaining to see how 
: t. Bayne will reconcile this valorous decision with the time- 

Cnoured determination of his own society not to be seen in 
public in cap and gown. A Christ Church man will gladly 
, his five shillings’ fine rather than lose caste by appearing 
oleae Whether their hope is to escape being “ proc- 
can ‘ > being mistaken for citizens is not satisfactorily 
ris ained, but it is no uncommon sight to see Christ Church 
that vue an official visit to the Proctor in a one-horse fly 
®y may conceal the disgrace of their Academic costume, 


The “ Eights” begin in less than three weeks’ time. They 
are said to be considerably above the average in merit. A bad 
look-out for the sister University for next year. And, having 
written the word “ University,” may we very humbly protest 
against that piece of pointless vulgarity which is brutalizing 
that good word into ’Varsity in various periodicals of the day ? 
Let the Times originate diocess and buncombe, and any other 
stupid caprices of orthography, but do not let the present 
generation have the guilt of perpetrating such a Colney- 
Hatch word as ’Varsity. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Norice.) 


In the conventional chit-chat of London Society there is a 
certain question which everybody puts to everybody else, during 
the first week of the present month, and which is from time to 
time asked and answered with annually recurring interest. “ What 
do you think of the Exhibition this year?” is a pleasant variety 
from the inevitable query regarding the merits of the last new 
opera, and those time-honoured comments on the state of the 
weather which just now form the text and supply the subject for 
conversation at Belgravian dinner-parties and in the drawing- 
rooms of May-Fair. For the English world of fashion, of gossip 
of busy idleness and serious pleasure does take an interest, and 
probably now more than ever, in the world of pictorial art. Music 
counts its votaries by thousands, but the genius of painting by 
tens of thousands. The carriages which daily crowd Trafalgar- 
square—the astonishing number of visitors who, regardless of the 
inconvenience occasioned by the heat of Midsummer in May and 
by ill-ventilated rooms, throng to the Royal Academy—to say 
nothing of the financial prosperity of that society itself, bear 
witness of the fact. It is not of course to be suppesed that the 
taste of the general public thus manifested is always of the 
highest order, nor that when of a high order, it bas necessarily a 
common aim. But a love of pictures, be their subject derived from 
the grand school of design or from the incidents of ordinary life, 
their treatment naturalistic or idealized, their execution mannered 
or common-place, does exist and has taken deep root in our 
national predilections. Luckily for the public, and perhaps, in the 
long run, luckily too for art itself, London exhibitions contain 
works which satisfy every variety of wsthetic sentiment, eve 
requirement which we can reasonably expect from the limner'’s 
hand and head ; and never was there a time when the wide range 
of such requirements was more amply compassed than at the 
present. From the idyllic art of Leighton to the rustic home-truths 
of Faed, from the severe classicism of Albert Moore to the 
grotesque humour of Nicol, from the antiquarian research of 
Paynter and the careful painting of Millais to that vaguely- 
suggestive, though confessedly clever interpretation of nature 
which finds its ablest representative in George Mason, and reaches 
its utmost depth of carelessness on the canvas of Whistler, is 
there not enough choice to satisfy every patron, every lover of 
English art ? 

With so extensive and varied an assemblage no proper classi- 
fication can be attempted, and we shall therefore be content in our 
present notice to follow the order in which such pictures as we 
describe are numbered in the R.A. Catalogue. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie finds in the naive and modest costume worn by 
English country ladies towards the middle of the last century an 
element of the picturesque which is well suited to the low key of 
colour adopted in his present works, and which is certainly not the 
less agreeable because it is unhacknied. His “ Country Cousins” 
(5), representing a young lady of the Sophia Western type paying a 
visit to her relations, who receive her in their garden, is a charmin 

picture, full of the character and simple grace which distinguishe 

rural life of that time from the starched manners and limp morals 
affected by the London “quality.” With a word of praise for 
Mr.C. Earle’s landscape (6) and Miss A. Wells’ “ Nora” (7), we must 
pass on to one of the most important pictures in the East room— 
the “ Rebekah” (8) of Mr. F. Goodall. Not many years ago such 
work as this would have been accepted as the very best which our 
modern English school could produce, and even now it may be 
doubted whether any of the rising artists whose aim is more ambi- 
tious, and whose method of execution differs so essentially from 
that of Mr. Goodall, will ever attain to the facility of invention and 
dexterous touch which made him, even as a boy, pre-eminently 
successful in his efforts. For, though it may be objected to 
Mr. Goodall’s art that it is not conventional—that the attitude of 
his figures is somewhat posed—that the atmosphere through which 
we survey the background of the scene is not Oriental atmosphere 
—we would ask in return, “ Was there ever a great picture to 
which similar objections might not be raised?” The highest art is 

after all, but a compromise between the representation of natural 
effect and the fulfilment of conditions required byatransient standard 
of excellence in the ideal. Men see nature herself with different 
eyes ; and if the arbitrations which we derive from a study of 
nature differ still more greatly, we can hardly be surprised. Judged 

by traditional rules of composition, Mr. Orchardson’s scene from 





Which they must wear in the Proctor’s presence, from the 
Public eye. 


Henry VI. (18) is quaint to a fault. The figure of the Countess of 
Auvergne is startlingly out of focus, and the rapid perspective 
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the close and fetid atmosphere of the miscalled sleeping-berths. 
Cattle receive every attention on these voyages—are carefully 
watched, tended, and seen to; but “ our own flesh and blood 
gets on as it can, and in a manner which, if shown up on a 
platform, and the subject placed at a romantic distance from 
the audience, would command an immense amount of that 
sympathy which we are so proud of, and with which we very 
often don’t know exactly what to do. 





ORGANIZED excursions of working men to Paris are good 
things, if not overdone. Mr. Cole—we presume, Cole, C.B.—has 
part of the latest proposed expedition under his management, 
and this in itself ought to guarantee an economical and satis- 
factory tour. Mr. Cook, who has in the way of business 
traversed a greater number of miles than even his namesake, 
the circumnavigator, is to assist in the details. 





Tue Star of Wednesday contained an interesting account of 
certain improvements in Brussels, in which, amongst other 
things, we learn that Mr. Grant, M.P., was introduced to the 
King, that Mr. Doulton enjoyed a similar honour, and that his 


Majesty formally contributed his aid to the works by placing: 


a record of the undertaking in the keystone of the proposed 
sewer. 





Tuer Lordships of the Treasury have published a minute 
protesting against a practice amongst subordinate officials, by 
which it would appear that “ gentlemen employed in the public 
service” are in the habit of bringing side-winds to bear upon 
my lords when a favour is required. In future, if a “ member 
of Parliament” or a “ person of political influence” says a word 
for Dowb or for Barnacle, that moment the case of Dowb or 
Barnacle “ will be treated as an admission on the part of those 
officers that their cases are not good upon the merits, and such 
application will be dealt with by their Lordships accordingly.” 
A copy of this minute has been sent to every public depart- 
ment. 





Tue Ring ought to disappear at last. Our contemporary, 
Bell’s Life, must eventually leave its patrons to their own 
devices. We read that the editor, or his representative, was 
brutally threatened, if not directly assaulted, on account of a 
recent decision by a referee, and that the office was the scene 
of a free fight. The ruffians have neither the discretion nor the 


sense to understand that the moment Bell’s Life drops them 
their occupation is gone. 





Mr. Cuatrerton is a very good lawyer, and perhaps it would 
not be altogether fair to judge of his political acquirements by 
his display on the Church question; but he ought to possess a 
little more discretion and a little more modesty than to allude 
to Mr. Gladstone’s argument against him as “ casuistical.” 
Mr. Chatterton apparently holds that St. Patrick was a sub- 
scriber to the Thirty-nine Articles, and, if his party required it 
of him, we have no doubt that the Irish Attorney-General 
would honestly endeavour to prove the point. 





Tue accident on the Tyne turns out not to have been as 
fatal as at first reported, but it was a sad calamity. The 
wonder is why such things do not occur more frequently when 
we consider how carelessly people trust themselves on platforms 
during races, at country circuses, and at most open-air sights. 





THE exceptionally warm-weather is a fair topic for a note: 


of the week. The morning rides in the Park must be taken 
very early, and the theatres and concert-rooms are unbearable. 
The hard winter has left us a plentiful supply of ice. About 
Richmond, the spring has flushed into a summer glow before 


her time ; but one need not stir from Kensington to feel the 
season in all its beauty. 











OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


Oxrorp. 
SuMMER has come suddenly upon Oxford. Chestnuts and 
lilacs in College gardens have hastened into bloom, and the 
regular list of cream and water ices may be seen already posted 
up in confectioners’ shops. Though it is but fair to say that 
these cooling refreshments are the natural accompaniment of the 


Easter term, and would be religiously eaten by undergraduates | 


at wine parties even if the month of May had set in with its 


| 


usual severity, to which former years have accustomed us, 
The Colleges have all returned to their work, and the younger 
members may be seen prosecuting their studies on Cowley 
Marsh and down the river. For, as your readers know, they 
are energetic in the particular circle of studies pursued in those 
places. And surely it is one sign of great energy to go at 4.30 
on the morning of the lst May to the top of Magdalen Tower 
to hear the choristers singing their morning hymn. This year 
there was, it is recorded, a goodly muster on the tower, and 
some few ladies had been adventurous enough to get up in the 
middle of the night and make their way through passages, and 
up ladders, to join this matinée musicale. Perhaps it may 
fairly be said that it is a thing to do once: to hear the 
hymn and enjoy the peal of bells and feel the tower rocking 
under foot, and catch faint echoes from the wretched little 
boys who swarm in the street below, and who blow discordant 
blasts all day long on their tin May-horns—a very ancient 
and very disagreeable custom. Indeed, the origin of the 
morning hymn at Magdalen is very obscure, some holding it 
to be a commemorative exultation at the gift of certain benefices 
to the College, and others maintaining that it is rather the 
Pagan habit of doing honour to Flora at the spring of the year, 
A form of statute has just been proposed, bearing the title 
“De Parco Academico.” It will be obvious to every classical 
scholar that this means, “ Concerning the economical University 
man ”—a subject full of interest to seniors and juniors. No 
doubt considerable anxiety will be felt as to what course the 
University intend to adopt towards them; in other words, what 
part she will take in University extension. It would have 
been a little more Horatian, perhaps, to have described these 
poorer scholars as parca juventus, but the present title does 
very well. Unfortunately, we find on reading a little further, 
that we have been too classical, and that De parco Academica 
must be translated, “Concerning the University Parks,” for 
the proposed provision for a permanent management of these 
grounds runs thus:—‘ Terraram cura, quas, de collegio Mer- 
tonensi emptas, Parcum fecit Academia, tribus viris commit- 
tatur.” These are very beautiful words, but they are hardly 
equal in descriptive power to the following :—“ Ambu- 
lacrum novum quod Parco ex australi parte adjacet, et viam 
trans Cherwellum fluvium aperit.” It seems a pity that 
Council lost the opportunity of describing it as “ viam que 
vulgo apud Oxonienses Mesopotamia dicitur,” for, as it 
is well known, on the authority of the old lady in 
church, “ Mesopotamia” is a word of peculiar beauty. But 
when the management of the parks is thus provided for, 
and the University has elected rangers to guard it, the 
cricket question will be ripe for discussion anew. We cannot 
help thinking that the University is rather more anxious to 
bring the cricketers to the parks, than the cricketers are them- 
selves to come there. However, when the statute De Parco 
is passed, the following form of decree will be proposed — 
“That the curators of the parks be authorized to receive appli- 
cations from members of the University for cricket-grounds in 
the parks; that the power of making and allotting grounds 
hereby vested in the curators be limited to a space not 
exceeding 25 acres (provided that a margin of at least a 
yards be left everywhere between the cricket-grounds an 
the walk), and to an expenditure not exceeding in the 
whole £50 per acre; that no permanent building be aa 
on any part of the ground without the consent ; 
Convocation, but that colleges and clubs renting grou 
may have tents during the season.” We must confess to ve 
cooled down very materially from our former advocacy of the 
introduction of cricket, and for the simple reason that the 
college clubs seem, as a rule, not to want to have the privilege 
thrust upon them. Others may object in various ways, of 
probably it will excite the apprehension of promenaders and 0 
those who own babies and who send them to exercise 17 ee 
parks, that a margin of fifty yards between the cricket grou 
and the walk is a poor protection of life and limb when -— 
famous “slogger” makes a forward drive for six. But yo 
the most serious objections seem to be in the report made by 
the surveyor to the University. It is accompanied by two 
beautiful plans, which possess that exquisite charm that nothing 
but a tinted plan can give, with its smooth washes of pink an 
green, and its very neat printing ; but it is perfectly appalling 
to hear what Mr. Field says. ‘The whole surface within t , 
promenade undulates considerably, having a difference of leve 
reaching as high as fifteen feet, with a general declination 
to the river Cherwell on the east side; it would consequently 





| be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to form the different 
| grounds on some four or more separate levels varying from one 
_ to three feet from each other.” Surely, this ought to weeny 
| the whole proposal in an instant. Conceive a review of the 
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volunteers on this ground. Fancy them plunging at the double 
over this system of steps. It would be a “ getting down 
stairs” indeed. But the coup d’wil would be something 
still worse; the only thing at all like it being a system of 
salt-pans. 

The only game duly licensed within the park at present is 
that of croquet. In a retired nook, a grassy corner, at the north 
side of the museum, a croquet club, under very distinguished 
patronage, has taken up its position. It is understood to have 
no connection with the ladies’ classes, partly conducted by some 
of the younger tutors, though of course it is possible that 
teacher and pupils may meet and unbend there. A few Heads 
of Houses and professors as chaperons will give a tone to the 
meetings, and render them, as Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work was, 
“calm and classical.” 

The Broad-street begins to wear a very strange appearance 
as the demolition of the south front of Balliol continues, and 
reveals every day wider gaps and more extensive peeps into 
the quadrangle behind. The work is, of course, accompanied 
by clouds of lime-dust, which is not pleasant for the eyes, when 
one involuntarily stops to see the downfall of some half-rotten 
beam or the stump of a chimney-stack. When the cry is so 
perseveringly raised nowadays about the way in which modern 
building work is “scamped” in houses “ made to sell,” it is 
refreshing to inspect the principle on which a great portion of 
the Master’s Lodgings at Balliol were constructed. The system 
appears to have been to make a brick wall and to dab upon it 
thin plates of stone, which hung on in a wonderful manner and 
presented the appearance to the world of massive masonry; there 
is only one step between this and the cyclopean blocks of 
granite or Sienna marble with which we paper our staircases. 
The dining-room with the handsome oriel window, looking into 
the front quadrangle at Balliol is to be retained, as well as 
the fine stone groining under the archway of the entrance. 

We are glad to welcome among us again Professor Max 
Miiller, who was absent last term through ill health. He has 
inaugurated his return by two interesting lectures given on 
Monday and Wednesday upon the Language and Antiquities 
of Cornwall. 

Professor Mansell’s Inaugural Lectures since his appoint- 
ment to the chair of ecclesiastical history were given last week. 
He chose his subject so as to show that he had not said 
good-bye to his former studies, however deeply he had plunged 
into his newer ones. The foreshadowing of Christianity in 
Greek and Jewish philosophers might serve well as a bridge 
between the Professor’s past and future. But these are not 
the only lectures which we enjoy. Lord Radstock, whom some 
of our readers will remember in his Balliol days, has been 
giving a course of “high falutin” here, no doubt excellently 
well intentioned, but it may be doubted whether much good 
in the way of converting men’s souls is done in these lectur- 
ings. And one is always penetrated with the idea that it 
is a sort of thing got up by a Committee who think 
themselves very lucky in having got a live lord to take 
about. But we have plenty of instruction here, on all 
subjects; principally upon anti-Ritualism and the History 
of Comic Song-writing, and so forth; at most of which 
lectures young Oxford conducts itself with a truly aristo- 

cratical indifference to any interests but its own. There is 
always a chronic growl going on in the papers about the 
young gentlemen who pay for back seats and climb into front 
ones, and who smoke and howl at intervals during the enter- 
tainment. This perseverance in indecency reaps its own reward 
even in this life, for if we except a few of Mr. Russell’s 
expensive concerts, to which only those go who really care for 
music, the generality of entertainments presented to the 
Oxford public are considerably below contempt; the better 
class being scared away by the fear of the welcome which they 
are sure to receive. 

The new Proctors, Mr. Bayne of Christ Church and Mr. 
Hammond of Exeter, have entered upon office. Rumour says 
that they intend to be exceptionally strict, and especially to 
Wage uncompromising war against the matutinal hat as worn 
In the streets of Oxford. It will be entertaining to see how 

t. Bayne will reconcile this valorous decision with the time- 
ra determination of his own society not to be seen in 
: ~ in cap and gown. A Christ Church man will gladly 
in ’, oe five shillings’ fine rather than lose caste by appearing 
foibes age Whether their hope is to escape being “ proc- 
seeoial y being mistaken for citizens is not satisfactorily 
an ned, but it is no uncommon sight to see Christ Church 

Paying an official visit to the Proctor in a one-horse fly 


th 
ker se may conceal the disgrace of their Academic costume, 
publig he must wear in the Proctor’s presence, from the 








The “ Eights” begin in less than three weeks’ time. They 
are said to be considerably above the average in merit. A bad 
look-out for the sister University for next year. And, having 
written the word “ University,” may we very humbly protest 
against that piece of pointless vulgarity which is bratalizing 
that good word into ’Varsity in various periodicals of the day P 
Let the Times originate diocess and bwncombe, and any other 
stupid caprices of orthography, but do not let the present 
generation have the guilt of perpetrating such a Colney- 
Hatch word as ’Varsity. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 


In the conventional chit-chat of London Society there is a 
certain question which everybody puts to everybody else, during 
the first week of the present month, and which is from time to 
time asked and answered with annually recurring interest. “ What 
do you think of the Exhibition this year?” is a pleasant variety 
from the inevitable query regarding the merits of the last new 
opera, and those time-honoured comments on the state of the 
weather which just now form the text and supply the subject for 
conversation at Belgravian dinner-parties and in the drawing- 
rooms of May-Fair. For the English world of fashion, of gossip. 
of busy idleness and serious pleasure does take an interest, and 
probably now more than ever, in the world of pictorial art. Music 
counts its votaries by thousands, but the genius of painting by 
tens of thousands. The carriages which daily crowd Trafalgar- 
square—the astonishing number of visitors who, regardless of the 
inconvenience occasioned by the heat of Midsummer in May and 
by ill-ventilated rooms, throng to the Royal Academy—to say 
nothing of the financial prosperity of that society itself, bear 
witness of the fact. It is not of course to be suppesed that the 
taste of the general public thus manifested is always of the 
highest order, nor that when of a high order, it has necessarily a 
common aim. But a love of pictures, be their subject derived from 
the grand school of design or from the incidents of ordinary life, 
their treatment naturalistic or idealized, their execution mannered 
or common-place, does exist and has taken deep root in our 
national predilections. Luckily for the public, and perhaps, in the 
long run, luckily too for art itself, London exhibitions contain 
works which satisfy every variety of esthetic sentiment, eve 
requirement which we can reasonably expect from the limners 
hand and head ; and never was there a time when the wide range 
of such requirements was more amply compassed than at the 
present. From the idyllic art of Leighton to the rustic home-truths 
of Faed, from the severe classicism of Albert Moore to the 
grotesque humour of Nicol, from the antiquarian research of 
Paynter and the careful painting of Millais to that vaguely- 
suggestive, though confessedly clever interpretation of nature 
which finds its ablest representative in George Mason, and reaches 
its utmost depth of carelessness on the canvas of Whistler, is 
there not enough choice to satisfy every patron, every iover of 
English art ? 

With so extensive and varied an assemblage no proper classi- 
fication can be attempted, and we shall therefore be content in our 
present notice to follow the order in which such pictures as we 
describe are numbered in the R.A. Catalogue. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie finds in the naive and modest costume worn by 
English country ladies towards the middle of the last century an 
element of the picturesque which is well suited to the low key of 
colour adopted in his present works, and which is certainly not the 
less agreeable because it is unhacknied. His “ Country Cousins ” 
(5), representing a young lady of the Sophia Western type paying a 
visit to her relations, who receive her in their garden, is a charmin 
picture, full of the character and simple grace which distinguishe 
rural life of that time from the starched manners and limp morals 
affected by the London “quality.” With a word of praise for 
Mr.C. Earle’s landscape (6) and Miss A. Wells’ “ Nora” (7), we must 
pass on to one of the most important pictures in the East room— 
the “ Rebekah” (8) of Mr. F. Goodall. Not many years ago such 
work as this would have been accepted as the very best which our 
modern English school could produce, and even now it may be 
doubted whether any of the rising artists whose aim is more ambi- 
tious, and whose method of execution differs so essentially from 
that of Mr. Goodall, will ever attain to the facility of invention and 
dexterous touch which made him, even as a boy, pre-eminently 
successful in his efforts. For, though it may be objected to 
Mr. Goodall’s art that it is not conventional—that the attitude of 
his figures is somewhat posed—that the atmosphere through which 
we survey the background of the scene is not Oriental atmesphere 
—we would ask in return, “ Was there ever a great picture to 
which similar objections might not be raised?” The highest art é 
after all, but a compromise between the representation of natura 
effect and the fulfilment of conditions required by atransient standard 
of excellence in the ideal. Men see nature herself with different 
eyes; and if the arbitrations which we derive from a study of 
nature differ still more greatly, we can hardly be surprised. Judged 
by traditional rules of composition, Mr. Orchardson’s scene from 
Henry VI. (18) is quaint to a fault. The figure of the Countess of 


Auvergne is startlingly out of focus, and the rapid perspective 
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which carries the eye back to Talbot and his soldiers, who have 
just forced an entrance into her chamber, is at. first a little difficult 
to accept. But the incident is well chosen, and is full of dramatic 
spirit ; while in point of tone and colour (especially noticeable in 
the picturesque background of tapestry and in the well-studied 
dress of the Countess) this work leaves little to be desired. Under 
the title of “The Doctor” (25) Mr. A. Pettie sends an attract- 
ive little genre picture of a good-natured Esculapius (whose 
professional black suit and tie-wig dates from the last century) 
bribing his little patient, a cottage child, with an apple, to listen 
to his advice. It is not much of a subject ; but the artist, with his 
facile brush and well-known sense of humour, which, though gro- 
tesque, never descends to caricature, makes the most of it, and in 
Mr. Pettie’s case that is saying a great deal. 

Mr. Leighton stands alone—often in choice of subject, generally 
in the conception of its treatment—always in his method of work. 
His .“ Pastoral” (35), an Arcadian shepherd teaching his mistress 
to play on the tebiciniwm is as faultless in drawing as it is charming 
as a group; but his flesh-tones are, as usual, smooth and sickly in 
hue and finish, and the features of his shepherdess exhibit an 
appearance of voluptuous languor which could be only equalled in 
a modern French lithograph. The solidly painted and Titianesque 
looking landscape which forms the background of this picture, is 
excellent of its kind. We alluded just now to the wide range of 
taste which British artists are bound to satisfy. It is needless to 
say that there is a very large class of visitors at the Royal Academy, 
to whose esthetic palates Mr. Leighton’s work is as caviare to 
common appetites. Such people turn from “ Pastorals” to the 
“ Washing-day” (40) of Mr. F. D. Hardy, and vow that the spec- 
tacle of a little girl playing laundress with her doll’s petticoats is a 
delightful one to contemplate. Without exactly endorsing this 
opinion, we confess that we prefer such a subject well treated (and 
Mr. Hardy is no tyro at his art) to the ambitious failure of Mr. 
C. Landseer’s picture of “Oliver Cromwell at Sir Walter Stewart’s 
House” (55). That this remarkable work realizes in no small 
degree almost every fault which could be laid to the charge of an 
experienced hand, no unbiassed critic can avoid seeing. Under 
these circumstances, and because no artist who was fully aware of 
its deficiencies would dare to challenge comparison so painful as 
this elicits, the kindest thing in a newspaper critique would be 
perhaps to pass it over unnoticed ; but really when one finds 
so large a space occupied by inferior work hung on the line 
while scores of good pictures are hoisted out of sight, 
and hundreds more are rejected for want of room, it is 
time to protest, and protest earnestly against a system which 
works so adversely to the encouragement of rising talent, and 
brings individual members of the Royal Academy into necessary 
ridicule. For Mr. C. Landseer’s work does not stand alone as an 
example of this glaring injustice. A little further on, and in an 
excellent place, we find the cabinet picture of another R.A., Mr. 
T. Webster, described in the catalogue (60) as “ The Tempter,” 
with a capital T, but which is by no means so capital, in the spirit 

of its conception, as in the letter of its title. It represents a hideous 
gipsy woman, with strappy hair hanging down on each side of her 
face, looking in at the window of a room in which a young woman 
is sitting. Here and there the accessories are well painted, as, for 
instance, the round mirror over the cabinet, and the old china 
below it ; but, taken as a whole, it is an absurd production, and 
unworthy of the place which it occupies. In his time Mr. Webster 
has won his spurs, and he might now, with a good grace, yield to 
younger men an advantage which must be of far more importance 
to them than to himself, Let us now turn to an R A., whose works 
no one would wish to see but on the line—viz., John Millais, This 
accomplished painter exhibits five pictures this year with which 
no doubt many of our readers have already become acquainted. 
Two exquisite portraits (we believe) of his own children, “ Sleeping” 

J ‘“ +) ih . 2 5 
(65) and “ Waking” (74), will no doubt be the favourites. In the 
first, a pretty little lady, over whose fair head perhaps five summers 
may have passed, is seen dozing between snow-white sheets. with a 
few wild flowers grasped in her tiny hand. A blue robe hangs at the 
head of the bed, and a brilliant crimson sash is introduced at its foot 
and quite in the foreground. But in each of these adjuncts the 
colour is so judiciously graduated as to relieve the eye, rather than to 
intrude harshly on the mass of white by which they are surrounded. 
So much for colour. As for execution, that reaches a point of per- 
= ear pg it would be almost impossible to proceed, for 

; ¥: : als, with a far broader and more masterly touch than that 
of his earlier style, has not missed a little of the refinement and 
accuracy of effect which first drew attention to his extraordinary 


skill. The “waking” child, a delicate and interesting little boy, 


is also studied with great care ; and probably f, ; 
at it without feeling surprised. prodabry tew people will look 


that a common iron bedstead and a 
modern counterpane could be represented after so picturesque a 
fashion, Mr. Millais set out with the idea of boldly grappling with 
the incidents and accessories of modern life as an artist and we are 
glad to find that he has not abando 


at h ned his purpose. Indeed, we 
cannot help thinking that he has always been more successful as a 


painter of contemporary life, than when he has sought for inspira- 
“Jephthab” in. dae ooume, no more nced be mtd on tee 

ourse, 1 ed be said on this point at 
present. Royal portraits painted to ord 
hand as that of Sir Edwin Landseer, are not the most attractive of 
pictures, and in that of “ Her Majesty at Osb rne, 1866” (72), we 
may conclude it was not by the artist’s own choice that he 
painted his Sovereign in such inky hues. A lady in a black dress, 


mounted on a black horse, and attended by a servant in mourning | the programme, for the first time in England, “the accompanl 





er, even by so skilful a | N 
| ances ; as was also Herr Straus’s admirable execution of 


ht 


(the gillie at least might have been brown), and black dogs, while a 
black sky lowers overhead, is not a pleasant group even for the 
most loyal British subject to contemplate. The animals are studied 
with Landseer’s well-known skill, but the head of the gillie ig 
somewhat messy in its shadows. There are, indeed, other failings 
but failings which msy well be excused in the treatment of so un. 
manageable a theme. Here, therefere, we will pause for the 
present. 








MUSIC. 


Mozart's “ Le Nozze di Figaro” was given at the Royal Italian 
Opera on Thursday week, when Mdlie. Fricci was the Countess, 
her first appearance in that character ; M. Petit essaying the part 
of Figaro, also for the first time here. Malle. Fricci is an artist of 
high, but not of varied, merit ; with considerable declamatory power 
in emotional and passionate music, she is scarcely so successful in 
the lighter vein of elegant comedy. Hence her Countess is some. 
what unequal, the best scenes being those in which the expression 
of anger and jealousy is involved. The two principal airs of the 
part, “Porgi amor” and “ Dove sono,” were sung with much 
expression and earnest feeling. We could wish, however, that 
Malle. Fricci would abate somewhat of that excessive tremulous- 
ness of the voice which has become a vice of the modern Italian 
school of vocalization. M. Petit’s Figaro is both vivacious and 
refined; he sings with excellent style and acts like a practised 
French comedian, yet there is some want of that southern impulse 
which belongs to the character, and which scarcely any but Italian 
artists have succeeded in thoroughly realizing. The combination 
of vocal and dramatic excellence in Mdlle. Pauline Lucca’s ve ‘sion 
of the saucy page Cherubino was recognised by us on her appear- 
ance in the part last year. Such pertness, so tempered by refine- 
ment, such ample detail of bye-play, without exaggeration or 
obtrusiveness, together with expressive and finished vocalization, 
we have never foundin any other Cherubino. The grace‘u’ singing 
of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, as Susanna, the performances 
of Signor Graziani, as the Count ; Signor Ciampi, as Bartolo ; and 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, as Busilio ; with other minor features of last 
year’s cast, need no fresh comment. Itisnoticeablethatsome audacious 
liberties taken with Mozart’s exquisite instrumentation at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre are not found in the performance of “ Figaro” at the 
Royal Italian Opera, where also the charming Fandango movement 
in A minor, occurring in the chorus “ Amanti costante” (omitted 
at the other house), is included. On Saturday Malle. Adelina 
Patti reappeared as Rosina, in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia ”—singing 
Rossini’s music with all the brilliancy and finish of which it is 
capable, and with a sympathetic charm and occasional pathos that 
have scarcely ever been infused into it by any other singer. In 
her principal air in the first act, “Una voce,” the refinement of 
her execution, the exquisite taste, and perfect finish of her orna- 
mental embellishments were of the most consummate order of 
vocal excellence. But her great triumph was in the Singing-lesson 
scene, in which Mdlle. Patti introduced the Bolero from Verdi's 
“Vépres Siciliennes,” which she sang with a brilliancy and 
impulse that brought down a vehement encore, responded to by 
the ballad “ Home, sweet home,” sung in English, with such purity 
of style and exquisite pathos, as rendered it a higher triumph 
than the greatest specimen of bravura singing we have ever heard. 
The Figaro in Rossini’s opera on this occasion was Signor Ootogrts 
who appeared for the first time in that part, in which he scarcely 
appeared to such advantage as in his performance as obey co 
“T/Africaine.” As an actor, Signor Cotogni possesses considerable 
power, but it seems to us to tend rather towards melodrama than 
light comedy. His Figaro was active and vivacious—perhaps co 
a little over-demonstrative, especially in his bye-play—bat ‘ 
scarcely attained that difficult medium between obtrusiveness = 
tameness. Of this gentleman’s real powers we may have a better 
opportunity of judging on the occasion of his promised appeet 
as Don Giovanni. Signor Mario's Almaviva remains unequal™’; 
and Signor Ciampi’s Bartolo and Signor Tuagliafico’s Basilio, are as 
careful performances as ever. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert on Monday brought forward 
Beethoven’s ninth, or choral, symphony, after an interval of re | 
seasons so far as this Society is concerned. Such a magul oe 
work should not be so neglected bythe very institution Oris be 
instance it was originally composed ; nor, when given, shou “his 
so insufficiently prepared and coarsely performed as it was on Ut 
occasion. The three yreat orchestral movements were given a 
power—occasionally too much indeed—but with few de bs 
that subdued delicacy of expression and that extreme 0. ole 
without which a general impression of coarseness is wnavol 7 . 
The vocalists too, both solo and choral, all exhibited more ene id 
than discretion. They deserve credit for having been general'y 
fairly well in tune—a considerable merit in music which lies 47 
fully high for the voices and is most fatiguing in its exactions Toe 
the higher requisites of sentiment and refinement were a _ 
entirely absent. The solos were sung by Mesdames Rudersac 
and Patey-Whytock, and Messrs, Cummings and Patey. aels- 
other orchestral pieces, Haydn’s symphony in B flat and _ ~~ 
sohn’s overture “ Ruy Blas,” were far more satisfactory Plique’s 


ae 0 
third (perhaps his best) violin concerto, the last movement 


| which is full of playful grace and fancy. Gluck’s scena, ‘ 


- , : .. J cat to 
nice, ove sei,” from “ Lucio Vero,” was introduced, accor ug”. 
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———— 
ments scored by Mr. W. G. Cusins.” It is a fine, bold piece of 
vocal declamation, and was given with much power by Madame 
Rudersdorff. The other vocal piece was the quartet, “ Honour and 
glory,” from Mr. Costa’s “‘ Naaman,” in which it is more effective 


than when displaced. 

The second of the new Philharmonic Concerts took place on 
Wednesday, when the principal orchestral feature was Spohr’s 

eat symphony, “ The Power of Sound,” which we have, on 
former occasions, characterized as being full of grace and beauty, 
with many passages of grandeur and dignity, but nowhere pene- 
trating to the metaphysical depth or rising to the sublime height 
of its avowed purpose. This work, Mendelssohn’s picturesque 
“Hebrides” Overture, Rossini’s sparkling and melodious prelude 
to “ Semiramide,” and Meyerbeer’s Polonaise from “ Struensee,” 
were effectively played, although wanting in those refinements of 
expression and occasional modifications of power which Professor 
Wylde should by this time have obtained from such an admirable 
orchestra as that over which he presides. The instrumental solo 
of the evening was Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, 
played by Her Jaell with certainty of execution, occasional grace 
and delicacy, and general force and energy, the latter quality 
sometimes in excess in the wrong place; as for instance in the 
slow moment. The cadenza introduced was that by Dreyschock, 
containing some elaborately difficult mechanism, chains of shakes, 
rapid octave passages for the left hand, and double shakes in 
sixths and thirds ; but little of the variety or novelty of treatment 
that should characterize such an interpolation. The vocalists 
were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Signor Ciampi, and the 
vocal pieces selections from well-known Italian operas. 

The usual series of “Opera Concerts” at the Crystal Palace 
commenced on Saturday, and are to be continued for eight more 
Saturdays, including to-day. 
Madlles. Fricci, Pauline Lucca, and Nau; Signori Naudin and 
Graziani, and M. Petit ; and their performances consisted of popular 
extracts from favourite operas. Signor Bottesini’s solo on the 


At the first concert the singers were | 





appeared absolutely imminent. Looking at the relative price of 
money here and on the Continent, it seems singular that French 
or German bankers should prefer to raise money in practically 
the dearer market instead of the cheaper. At first sight it appears 
a signal violation of all the ordinary rules of business, but these 
axioms are often seen to be by no meansinfallible. It is, for example, 
pronounced on strict calculation to be unprofitable to import 
specie from New York, and it equally involves a loss to send 
gold from here to the Continent. Yet, somehow, in defiance of 
all theory, this movement continues. Examples of a similar 
kind have been often cited, and will probably occur over and 
over again. There are a hundred reasons why the so-called 
immutable laws of trade should be departed from on occasions. 
To give one instance among many: a merchant having to 
make a remittance abroad, may prefer to send gold instead of 
buying a bill, although the former operation actually costs him 
a good deal more. He has, however, the certainty of knowing 
that, in forwarding specie, it is impossible for any difficulty to 
happen, whereas in times when credit is shaken, a bill on even 
the best firm may prove (if not in the end), at least for the 
moment, practically worthless. At periods of pressure hours 
do the work of years, and hence the desire of guarding against 
all possible hazards. It is worth while in these cases to sub- 
mit to some loss in order to insure absolute security. A feeling 
of this sort has prevailed now. Continental bankers have 
been drawing away their balances in specie chiefly because 
they wish to accumulate as large material resources as 
possible. 

It is not impossible that the fear of political disturbance in 


| London through the Reform demonstration may have caused 


' some alarm abroad. 


double-bass was an exhibition of that well-known artist’s extra- | 


ordinary command over the most cumbrous of instruments, which he 
wields with as much facility and dexterity as though it were a violin. 


The Royal Society of Musicians gave their annual performance | 
| week or two. 


| verbial timidity of their particular class. 


of the “ Messiah” in St. James’s Hall on Friday night, Professor 
Sterndale Bennett conducting as on several previous occasions. 


Mr. Land’s “Glee and Madrigal Union” have commenced a | 


series of weekly performances at the St. James’s Hall, the pro- 
gramme consisting chiefly of English glees and part-songs, which 
are very effectively sung by Messrs. Wells and Eyles, Messrs. 
Baxter, Coates, Winn, Chaplin Henry, and Land ; occasional vocal 
and pianoforte solos being introduced as a relief to the concerted 
music, 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A New entertainment, in which an improvement on Messrs. 
Dirck’s and Pepper’s “ Ghost” is used with great ingenuity and 
effect, has been produced at the Egyptian Hall, with musical and 
dramatic accompaniments. The performance is only amusing to 
those who are accustomed to watch the various ways in which 
plays are given without a dramatic license. The words, in this 
case, are supplied by a lecturer, and the action by very clumsy 
pantomimists. If the actors had uttered the dialogue, the enter- 
tainment would have been illegal, but far more entertaining. 

The St. James’s Theatre has been taken by M. Raphael Felix, a 
brother of the celebrated French actress Rachel, for a series of 
performances in French, from the 24th of June to the 20th of 
July. The principal performers will be M. Ravel and Malle. 
Deschamps. . 

Miss Glyn’s appearance as Cleopatra at the Princess’s has been 
deferred until Wednesday, the 15th of May. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Frmpay Morne. 


Tue money market during the past week has been somewhat 
unsettled. The apprehension of a riot in Hyde Park last 
onday caused at one time some uneasiness,. and for this 
reason alone the monetary establishments were unwilling to 
discount as freely as usual. Again, a large amount of Indian 
and other bills have latterly fallen due, and the supply of 
ey has consequently been rather restricted. Finally, the 
a emwagpo dk gold from the Bank have increased to the extent 
ne ome £130,000 a week, and the expectation of a speedy 
tees in the official rate of discount from 3 to 23 per cent. 
rd es place to the apprehension that it may on the other 
en oe to 35. It is evident that for the present at 
y the Ten capitalists have not got over the alarm inspired 
tate uxembourg question since they are taking gold from 
strengthen their reserves as freely now that the Conference 
almost insured the preservation of peace, as when war 


market. 


It is certain that events of precisely the 
same character did so not very long ago. At that time money 
which appeared to be securely invested here was suddenly 
withdrawn, the effect being an efflux of gold from the Bank 
and an almost exact counterpart of the drain during the last 
Foreign capitalists show more than the pro- 
The slightest indica- 
tion of difficulty, financial or political, at once initiates the 
withdrawal of funds placed here for safety or for good employ- 
ment. The moment that confidence is restored these sums 
speedily return, and, in all probability, largely augmented. The 
feeling is merely transitory, but nevertheless has a certain effect 
while it lasts. To a material extent it acts upon our money 
Owing to the existing law, a demand for gold for 
abroad, which at the worst can only last for two or three 


| weeks, is nearly sure to have a prejudicial influence on our 


money market. The effect, of course, quickly passes away, 
but nevertheless produces no little inconvenience, 

It is one of the contradictions of modern financial science 
that while one section of Continental bankers are withdrawing 
money from here another section are sending over their funds 
to London for use at more lucrative terms than can be obtained 
in their own country. This, however, simply represents the 
usual variations in current opinion. A few are sagacious enough 


| to see that the tide has turned; that Europe is not likely to be 
-eonvulsed with war, or England to be torn with revolution. 


A few others are incapable of, or dilatory in, being corvinced 
that their previous opinions were wrong. An _ intermediate 
party, perhaps the majority, cannot make up their minds either 
way, but await the course of events. We have a perfect illus- 
tration of this tendency now. The one side ascertain that 
the causes of distrust have been removed, and take advantage 


| of the opportunity to remit their funds here, and thus make 


~ 





the best profit from the altered course of events. ‘These are 
the lenders. The opposite side still entertain some vague 
apprehension, and collect their resources as quickly as possible. 
Hence we have money both flowing in and flowing out. The 
midddle party remain quiescent. By degrees they will take a 
more decided view, and the probability is that the gold 
which is now being withdrawn will as surely be sent 
back. 

As regards the Stock Exchange, attention is chiefly concen- 
trated upon the position of the railway market. The London 
and Brighton Company’s affairs of course occupy a prominent 
position, and have been the subject of several reports both 
from the directors and the shareholders’ committee of investi- 
gation. The meeting took place only yesterday, and it is thus 
too early to pronounce an opinion upon the many questions m 
dispute. Several expedients have been suggested to bring this 
undertaking back to its once flourishing position. They are, 
however, mostly of the crudest sort, and will require much con- 
sideration before they can be brought to a practical shape. A 


| federation with other and rival companies has been proposed, 


| 


the result of which would simply be to leave the public 
perfectly helpless against the power of a gigantic monopoly, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE IRISH PEOPLE AND THE IRISH LAND.* 


Tue debate of Monday week on Lord Naas’s Land Tenure Bill was 
very unsatisfactory, alike in its conduct and its conclusion. In fact, 
of late years, the important questions arising out of the Irish land 
laws have been discussed with far greater freedom, originality, and 
intelligence by writers and speakers out of Parliament than by any 
of our nominal legislators. As in the case of every other subject that 
has remained for a lengthened period overlain by class prejudices, 
the House of Commons is commonly impatient of a thorough dis- 
cussion of the evils of existing tenures in the sister kingdom. At 
furthest, it will only give ear to futile suggestions of very paliry 
compromises ; and hence, after twenty years of talk, we find the 
condition of the agricultural population of Ireland precisely the 
same, in a legal point of view, that it was in the year of the great 
famine. If we can hope at all, as we do hope, for any immediate 
change in the fatal conditions which have made the state of Ireland 
the byeword of modern civilization, we shall owe the sorely-needed 
reform, in the main, to the efforts of those who, in the face of 
legislative apathy, have forced on the attention of the public the 
vices of the Irish land laws. Among this class Mr. Butt must be 
conceded a high place. In two or three pamphlets published within 
the past year, and noticed in these columns at the time of their 
appearance, he examined keenly and minutely the sources of the 
discontent prevailing among the Irish peasantry and proposed a 
striking and elaborate scheme for the reform of the laws of tenure. 
In the discussion which ensued in newspapers, in pamphlets, and 
on platforms, Mr. Butt’s opinions were debated with much heat 
and controverted by many eminent persons with more than ordinary 
acrimony. Lord Dufferin, Lord Rosse, and Lord Lifford have con- 
spicuously come forward as advocates of the Irish proprietary 
interest ; and Mr. Butt, in the volume before us, makes answer to 
their argument, and attacks with what appears to us very signal 
advantage in point both of eloquence and logic. 

The outline of Mr. Butt’s proposed legislation, for the settlement 
of the land question, is well known to all who are interested in the 
condition of Ireland. It takes a middle course between that con- 
version of rents into rent charges, which Mr. Mill pointed out long 
since as the peculiar and only satisfactory remedy for the evils of 
the cottier system, and those well-meant attempts to reconcile the 
landlord’s power with the tenant’s security which Government after 
Government has unavailingly brought forward. Mr. Butt would 
grant to every occupier a statutory lease for sixty-three years, 
coupled with such conditions as would secure the husbandlike 
cultivation of the farm, the revision of the rent at intervals in the 
interest of the landlord, and the prevention of subdivision. It is 
not too much to say thut in any other country but England such a 

proposition would be looked upon as very moderate and fair ; but 
in the creed of the thorough Anglo-Saxon Philistine, the sacro- 
sanctity of property is regarded as the first and greatest article. 
And if English landlcrds, who practise justice, stand aghast at the 
principle of Mr. Butt’s measure, Irish landlords know well how to 
use this panic, and to protect themselves by its means from what 
would, we make no doubt, be the equitable operation of the new 
law. Accordingly, every advocate of the existing state of things 
attacked Mr. Butt’s proposals, not merely as revolutionary, but as 
absolutely impracticable and Utopian. The author, in his present 
production, takes up the various objections that have been urged 
against him, and undertakes to demonstrate the necessity of his 
own reform, or some similar one, and the inadequacy of all the 
Tenure Bills that have heretofore been introduced into Parliament 
under Government sanction. 

_ In view of the late debate on Lord Naas’ loan scheme, that por- 
tion of Mr. Butt’s book, which is occupied with a criticism of the 
Whig and Tory Land Bills, possesses a peculiar interest at the present 
moment. Mr. Butt shares our view of the measure put forth by 
the party at present in power. He sees that it simply provides a 
machinery by which the value of the landlord’s property may be 
enhanced without his absolute power over the occupier being 
affected. But with regard to Mr. Fortescue’s Bill, we think 
Mr. Butt hardly allows sufficient credit to the work of the Liberal 
Government. We never looked upon that measure as a complete 
and final one, but it certainly laid down principles which, if sanc- 
tioned by legislation, might have been fertile in grand results, It 
reversed the inequitable order of legal presumption in contracts for 
the letting of land, and transferred that presumption from the owner’s 
side to the occupier’s. It further would have brought into useful 
operation the great mass of capital belonging to the tenant farmers of 
Treland, which now, to the amount of some twenty millions, stag- 
nates in banks, and which would to a large extent under Mr. 
Fortescue’s Act, have been invested naturally and beneficially in 
the soil that craves its aid. Apart from this under-statement of 
the usefulness of Jast year’s abortive Bill, Mr. Butt’s criticisms are 


fair and acute. The following comparison of the rival schemes is a 
just one :— 


“I am correct in saying that the practical effect of either Bill 
would be this. Lord Nhas’s Bill would enable the substantial farmer 
who holds under a lease, to make improvements on his farm peste 
against his landlord’s will, provided he obtained the sanction of the 
Board of Works. Under Mr. Fortesciae’s Bill the poor but industrious 


farmer might acquire, from a careless or inattentive owner, some 








* The Irish People and the Irish Laud: A Letter to Lord Lifford, &c. 
Butt, Q.C, Dublin: Falconer, iffurd, &c, By Isaac 


_ ment,” says Mr. Butt, “is every day becoming more a 





| 





————_—_—_ 
little property by the expenditure of his industry on his farm, In 
every other instance, under either Bill, the permission of improve. 
ments would be just as it is now, a matter in which the tenant jg 
dependent solely on the goodwill and pleasure of his lord, 

‘¢ Mr. Fortescue’s measure would be an admirable one if all the lands 
in Ireland were held from year to year, and all landlords were willip 
that their tenants should acquire a property by improvements in their 
farms. Lord Naas’s would be still more useful if all tenants held » 
lease, and were rich enough to make improvements which would bear 
the expense of a survey by the Board of Works. Unhappily the 
circumstances of Ireland are not exactly those for which the pro- 
visions of either Bill would appear to be framed.” 


While, however, we are ready to acknowledge with Mr. Butt that 
neither the Whig nor the Tory plan meet the peculiar necessities of 
Ireland, we cannot agree that his own scheme would be the most 
practically beneficial. We cannot disguise the fact that the adop- 
tion of a system of compulsory leasing would give a most violent 
shock to the whole social fabric, while at the same time we are 
by no means clear that it would secure those advantages of a 
reinvigorating energy and enterprise which, within the limits of 
experience, have commonly been found united with perpetuity of 
possession. It becomes a serious question whether, in the event of 
Mr. Butt’s opinion of the necessity of a settlement of tenure being 
adopted by any considerable political party, it would be desirable 
to cut off the demand at a limited period of lease at all. To the 
ordinary member of Parliament, Mr. Butt’s scheme would seem 
to be little less revolutionary than Mr. Mill’s. In case the 
question should be practically raised in Parliament, we have no 
doubt that a “permanent settlement,” such as Lord Com- 
wallis effected in Bengal in 1793 (but, it need scarcely be 
added, not a settlement in the interest of the zemindars), 
would gain more suffrages than a system of long leases, 
The liberty being once conceded of interfering with the dominium 
of the landowner, it would seem the most simple course to grant a 
perpetuity to the tenant. Two objections ordinarily urged against 
such a radical change would be readily obviated in the case of 
Ireland. It is acknowledged by all, save the most bigoted of 
Tories, that the Irish Church cannot be long maintained. Why 
should not its revenues be applied to the truly national purpose of 
purchasing from the proprietary their right to the natural augmen- 
tation in value which the land might acquire with lapse of time ! 
This compensation being made, the concession of a perpetuity to 
the occupiers at existing rents would not entail the smallest injus- 
tice. It would only be necessary—this is the second objection—to 
provide against possible changes in the value of money. A periodical 
revision of the assessment, according to the comparative values £ 
the main staples of the district, on the principle which ney 
the payment of corn-rents and the regulation of commuted tithe by 
the septennial averages, would meet this difficulty. : 

Mr. Butt’s professional position, which has given him suc : 
mastery over the details of his chosen subject, might have — 
with a less earnest man, as an excuse for avoiding the accomplish- 
ment of a task which must have been laborious. To pe et 
publish three or four books and pamphlets without hope of at ae 
pecuniary recompense makes a large demand on the rong ag 
hardworked advocate. By his devotion to this duty Mr. : 
proves his zeal in the cause of the Irish people ; and it is og y 
reasons to be regretted that at the present crisis he is - po 
a member of the Legislature. We are glad to see that hich “va 
clears up a question relative to his political opinions, W a by 
troubled, of late, some of his warmest admirers. Some wo fe 
his were in recent election contests in Ireland wrested Ld intely 
that Parliamentary action on this question of tenure wasa ae 
useless, and the weight of his name and authority be 2 ays 
support either disguised Toryism, insane and treasonab “A — S 
the delusive phantom of Independent Opposition. At the os 
sion of the volume before us Mr. Butt explains his re 4 
Before the claim of the Irish tenant for security can Taihot 
practically in Parliament it must swell to a national cry. Ub 

i tatives will be 
a bold popular demand the energy of Irish represen 


i . arlia- 
wasted on an apathetic Legislature. ‘The function of F gaol 


ced outside 


that of registering national decisions already pronoun 

its wll” To ae the attention of the Imperial eagpes rere 
to the wishes and wants of Ireland, he recommends an 8 
and organization on the plan of the Anti-Corn Law Leg ce ady 
advice will no doubt have its effect in the sister kingdom ed by 
opinion has begun to tend strongly in the direction ine! : 4 
the eloquent and earnest advocate of the peasants Tg ts iene 
consummation which he desires, and we desire, may d faith. 
delayed, yet, as confidently as he, we cherish his hope ke . the 
With him we believe, “ As surely as the thoughts, the fee 2 an 
passions, and the consciences of multitudes have peers ae und by 
affairs, so surely, some way or other, will the means De 0 
which the Irish people may dwell upon the Irish land. 








THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498.* 


- ; icles 
Mr. SEEBOHM has succeeded in making some very ag ogre 
into a very interesting and instructive book. He has img hy 
time past been devoting considerable study and researe 
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* The Oxford Reformers of 1498, Being a History of the Fellow roudon: 
John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. By Frederic Seebobm. 
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portion of theological and literary history which immediately pre- 
ceded the Reformation, and fragmentary results of these studies 
have appeared, as many of our readers will recollect, in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review, and, as the author informs us, among 
the articles of the North British during the years 1859 and 1860. 
This volume shows everywhere the clearest marks of a diligent, 
accurate, and impartial scholar; and possessed as he is with a 

enuine interest in his subject, with the profoundest reverence for 
the three intellectual heroes of the age, and with a keen sense of 
the characteristics of his own times, in many points resembling 
those of the eve of the Reformation, our author has proved his 
qualifications for a difficult task by a graphic sketch, partly his- 
torical, but in the main biographical, of the important years 
between 1498 and 1520. The “ old order” was just on the eve of 
change. The “new learning,” consisting of the study of Greek, 
the adoption of a philosophy independent of Scholasticism, and 
the interpretation of Scripture from itself, irrespective of the 
decisions of Fathers and Schoolmen, was rapidly gaining ground. 
Universities and schools were being founded. The fame of the 
great Italian scholars had kindled a spirit of emulation and interest 
through the educated bodies of Europe, while the numerous edi- 
tions of the great classical authors pouring forth from the active 
presses of Florence, Venice, Rome, Milan, and Paris, supplied a 
fand of new thought embodied in the noblest of tongues and the 
purest of styles. Like all ages of progress, however, it was also a 
time of struggle. The new learning was soon suspected of heretical 
tendencies ; the study of Greek and Hebrew was looked upon as 
anti-Christian by the “ orthodox party” of the day, consisting of 
the monks, the old divines, and some of the university dignitaries, 
with not a few of the bishops, who strained every nerve to maintain 
the verbal inspiration of the Latin vulgate, and the dogmatic 
system of its interpretation framed by the Schoolmen. The craving 
for wider knowledge, the desire for a more scriptural and spiritual 
religion, the growing dissatisfaction with the ignorance, avarice, 
and sensuality of monks and priests, appeared to the party of the 
old school as symptoms equally dangerous to Christianity ; and to 
keep religion apart from the new movement in the direction of 
science and Biblical study was the simple aim which they bent all 
their energies to secure. But bigotry, ignorance, and persecution 
could do little to repress the spirit of advance fostered by three 
such men as Colet, Erasmus, and More, the divine, the scholar, 
the orator, and statesman of the time. In the volume before us 
Mr. Seebohm has very happily traced the joint work of these 
master-minds, and shown how, in their different spheres, and 
according to the various bent of their genius, they each worked 
toward the common ends of enlarged knowledge, expanded liberty, 
and spiritualized religion. 

We do not recollect ever having seen the difference in opinion, 
purpose, and point of view between the Oxford Reformers of 1498 
and the followers of Huss, Wicliffe, and Luther so carefully worked 
out by any previous writer as it is in Mr. Seebohm’s pages. He 
has told us nothing particularly new about Erasmus or Sir Thomas 
More individually, though on the striking figure of Dean Colet he 
has unquestionably thrown much fresh light. But the real value 
of the book, if we mistake not, lies in the skilful way in which our 
author has seized the point of view occupied by this striking 
triumvirate, and marked it off from that of the Protestant 
Reformers. Many have studied the works of Erasmus and the 
“ Utopia” of More without seeing that, so far from lagging behind 
the Protestant movement as it was guided by Huss or Luther, 
they were in a liberal point of view far beyond the latter. Luther 
and his party were tied to the Augustinian system on many leading 
doctrines, and were not prepared to allow the slightest divergence 
from the dogmas of that Father. They were ready to force on 
men’s minds, through the authority of the Church, the doctrines of 
the African Saint as unhesitatingly as the opposite party would 
have thrust on all the system of the school-men. No doubt 
Augustinianism was a nobler, truer, and more effective doctrine to 
impose than that of the ‘‘Summa Theologiz ;” but when we con- 
trast this imposition of a fresh yoke with the stand-point adopted 
by Erasmus and the other Oxford Reformers, that on certain ques- 
tions of doctrine, all attempts at definition, whether in the 
Athanasian Creed, the Augustinian system, or in scholastic 
additions to it, were, in spite of ecclesiastical authority, equally 
unsettled and equally mischievous, we cannot but feel that the 
modern spirit was anticipated far more thoroughly by Erasmus 
than by Luther. Neither was this apparent laxity of creed in any 
way due to that indifference to sacred truth, of which the great 
scholar has often been unfairly accused. It might be sufficient to 
reply to such a charge, that the latitudinarian views held by 

rasmus were urged still more strongly and unflinchingly by men 
of such deep piety and self-denying life as Colet and More ; but 
from many passages quoted by our author out of the voluminous 
Writings of Erasmus, it may be seen how utterly unfounded are 
the charges of “epicureanism,” “indifference and positive unbelief,” 
that Luther, followed too often by later writers, so recklessly made 
against the illustrious rival, of whom in his “ Table Talk” he says, 
henever I pray, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus.” Nothing, 

it seems to us so clearly distinguishes these three great men, and 
makes their lives so valuable to us under not dissimilar cireum- 
stances as this cherishing on their part of the sincerest faith in 
religion, together with the profoundest trust in science. You never 
_ ~ their writings any timid misgivings about scientific and 
a Page truth clashing. They are equally trustful about the 
citi 's of increasing scholarship and the rising study of Biblical 

\cism. They readily acknowledge that St. Mark may have, by 





a slip of memory, written “ Abiathar” in mistake for “Abimilech,” 
without fancying that the concession overthrows the inspiration of 
Scripture. They never pretend to regard the Bible in the light of 
an infallible standard of doctrinal truth, but rather as an authentic 
record of Christ’s life and teaching, to be read by itself and for 
itself, not through the dry dogmatic commentaries of Fathers or 
Schoolmen. One has only to turn over the “ Novum Instrumentum” 
of Erasmus to see how much the nineteenth century with all its 
enlightenment has to learn, both of piety and liberality, from the 
scholars of the sixteenth. 

As we hinted above, Mr. Seebohm has devoted most pains to 
bringing out the true character and genius of Colet. He has acted 
very wisely in this. Erasmus is known so well by his charming 
writings ; while Sir Thomas More has been portrayed in late years 
so vividly by Sir James Mackintosh that it would have been 
superfluous to dwell with much minuteness on the individual lives 
of the Dutch scholar and the great minister of Henry VIII. But 
about Colet we suspect that few men who have not been scholars at 
St. Panl’s knew much beyond the fact that he was the pious and 
munificent founder of that excellent school. In Mr. Seebohm’s 
pages he is the central figure, and deserves his position there. 
From the year 1496, when the young student, fresh from Italy and 
the associations of Savonarola, came back to Oxford and announced 
a course of public and gratuitous lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles, to 
1519, when he was laid in his tomb, engraven with the inscription, 
“ Johannes Coletus,” we follow in our author’s pages the steps of a 
really great and good man, profound in piety, liberal in view, 
grand in beneficence, courageous in reform. the intellectual parent 
of two such men as Erasmus and More. We are not aware of any 
other life of him but that of Dr. Samuel Knight’s, published in the 
early part of the last century ; and Mr. Seebohm has done good 
service in restoring the able Dean of St. Paul’s to his true place as 
one of the pioneers of the English Reformation, of whom his 
country may justly be most proud. His name has with singular 
injustice been familiar to others besides schoolboys in connection 
with the famous whipping story, which, though received as genuine 
by Mr. Hallam, the research of his admirer has in this volume 
shown to rest on a very uncertain application of the words of 
Erasmus, while the substance of it militates against all that is 
proved of the gentleness and love of children characteristic of the 
amiable Dean. We cannot conclude this notice without recom- 
mending a perusal of Mr. Seebohm’s volume to all readers. They 
will derive amusement as well as instruction from some of its 
pages ; for curious bits of information, quaint specimens of old 
habits and customs, and here and there some very good stories are 
scattered through the narrative. For the purpose of tempting 
readers rather than satisfying them we extract the following 
anecdote, that Erasmus thought worthy of being twice told in 
his works :— 


‘‘In a debate, during the Convocation of 1512, the advocates of 
increased severity against poor Lollards were asked, it seems, to point 
out, if they could, a single passage in the Canonical Scriptures which 
commands the capital punishment of heretics. Whereupon an old 
divine [was it Bishop Fitz James?] rose from his seat, and with 
some severity and temper quoted the command of St. Paul to Titus: 
‘A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject.’ The old man quoted the words as they stand in the Vulgate 
version: ‘Hreticum hominem post unam et alteram correptionem 
devita !’—* De-vita!’ he repeated with emphasis; and again, louder 
still, he thundered ‘ Dz-vira!’ till every one wondered what had hap- 
pened to the man. At length he proceeded to explain that, the 
meaning of the Latin verb ‘devitare’ being ‘de vita tollere,’ the 
passage in question was clearly a direct command to punish heretics 
by death!” (p. 179). 


How Archbishop Whately would have appreciated such an 
example of the “ Fallacia Etymologie ” ! 





_ 





SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS.* 


Tue tendency to believe in the possibility of a science of weather 
prediction seems instinctive, yet the progress made in laying down 
its first principles is almost nil, whilst the empirical deductions 
capable of practical application hitherto obtained are comparatively 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. Weather almanack makers, however, 
may ludicrously fail in their predictions ; and modern science, in 
the plenitude or rather shallowness of her knowledge, frown on the 
notion of forecasting the weather, and declare—as she has declared 
till quite recently—that the feat was impossible; but public 
opinion persistently clings to this universal faith. Here, as in so 
many other similar cases, however, it is now recognised that the 
instincts of humanity have been a safer guide than the conclusions 
of an imperfectly enlightened reason too hastily presuming to 
speak in the name of science, and he would now be deemed a rash 
philosopher who should venture to place limits, either to the accu- 
racy or the length beforehand of meteorological predictions. The 
discovery of the connection of the electricity of the earth with the 
spots on the sun’s photosphere, and of the connection of these with 
the motions of Venus and Jupiter; andy above all, of spectrum 
analysis, have enlarged our ideas of the many-sidedness of the 
rapprochements of nature, the multiplicity of the links by which 
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every portion of the vast cosmos is placed in union with every 
other, and fashioned into one harmonic whole. Asa result of this 
freer and wider range of thought and opinion, we have presented 
to us by Mr. Steinmetz as worthy of attention the opinions of 
Mr. Fullbrook, the well-known writer on rainfall and meteorology, 
who believes he has established from extensive observation that, 
whenever two planets form a right line with the earth, some dis- 
turbance—whether due to the action of their light, electricity, 
magnetism, or any other yet unrecognised influence—takes place in 
the earth’s atmosphere, followed by a much larger quantity of 
rain, especially about the fourth or fifth day after the conjunction. 
According to Mr. Fullbrook, the greater number of the more 
violent storms and hurricanes occur at or about the time of the 
excess of rain—a fact, he assures us, he has verified by the investi- 
gation of 300 consecutive conjunctions of the planets between 


the years 1807 and 1830 (inclusive), using the registers of | 


Luke Howard as a guide for the weather of London and its 
vicinity. When we find, however, that the average rainfall of the 
300 fifth days was only about 40 per cent. above the average 





| household devotions. They would be called “ Methodists,” “Saints 


rainfall, we at once perceive that our knowledge of the causation of | 


the phenomena must be very limited, and that we are still 
far from the position which would entitle us to cry eureka ; for, 
since some of these days were characterized by heavy falls of rain, 
others must have been beyond the average of dryness for the 
mean rainfall of the district to have been so little exceeded by the 
group as a whole. The connection which appears to be established 
must, however, be regarded as of great value and importance, not- 
withstanding our imperfect knowledge of the conditions which 


— ——$—$——Woow——— 
a 


worship is amongst the upper classes only of recent origin, Fj 
years ago few gentlemen attended church, and, with regard to 
communicants, it was in those days matter for observation when 
& man, not stricken in years, was seen at the table for the first 
time. The practice, too, of interlarding conversation with oaths 
which was once considered an essential embellishment of polite 
discourse, to which even ladies at times condescended, as they did 
also in England at the same period, has disappeared. Yet it wag 
so common that even those who deplored it could at the same time 
apologize for it, as did the lady who, after describing how awful] 
her brother John was addicted to the habit and what pains they 
took to correct him, added, “nae doubt it is a great set aff to con- 
versation.” In all shades of religious opinion our author finds q 
disappearance of that false delicacy which once made people shrink 


| from anything that would give them the appearance of making a 


more prominent profession of religion than others. Less than fifty 
years ago a family would be marked and talked of for having 
“over-righteous.” The Dean relates an anecdote which shows how 
strong was this feeling. In a northern town of the east coast, 
many years ago, Sir Nathaniel Duckinfield was in command of a 
detachment of a regiment which was well received in the society 


_ of the place. One day a lady, who had earned the reputation of 
| @ gossip announced to some friends in great excitement that Sir 


Nathaniel “ had family prayers every morning!” “ How can you 
repeat such things, Miss Ogilvy,” demanded one of her hearers, 


| “Nothing in the world but the ill-natured stories of Montrose,” 


occasionally modify the attendant phenomena. Perhaps a classifi- | rad 
_ respect of the building and embellishing of places of worship, 


cation of the planets and a comparison of the results attending the 
conjunction of each separate pair might bear fruit. 


Considering the very close connection of the weather with the | 


wants and feelings of man, we can scarcely avoid surprise that it 
has not been made a subject of more systematic and unremitting 


study, and that it should be left to the present age to inaugurate | 


meteorological observations on a national scale approximating to, if 


not commensurate with, its national importance. The earth, the | 


bountiful mother of animal life, requires to be fed with fertilizing 
showers and dews to enable her to nourish her children. Drought, 
famine, and pestilence have ever been associated in the minds of 
men, and not merely the hopes of the husbandman but the pros- 
perity of nations hang on the rain cloud. The fall of the barometer 


in harvest time exercises a depressing influence on every bourse in | 


Europe, and the pulsations of Mark Lane vibrate on the Stock 
Exchange. The outflow of man’s moral sentiments is also remark- 
ably influenced by the aspect of the sky, so much so, that some 
have sought to account in this way for the distinctions of national 
character. What is certain, however, is that the irresistible influence 
that links man with nature has established a universally recognised 
connection between the emotions of man’s inner life and the face of 
external nature, giving birth to a metaphorical language of universal 
application equally intelligible to the civilized and the savage, who 


Again, we read that the sterner features of the Calvinistic school 
of theology have been undergoing gradual relaxation, notably in 


There is not now the jealousy of ornament in connection with 
churches and church services which there used to be, and that not 
long ago. Partly this has been owing to the stimulus given to 
thought upon these subjects by the disruption which upwards of 
twenty years ago took place in the Church of Scotland ; partly to 
the «esthetic movement in religion which has sprung up in England, 
and whose influence has been felt in North Britain, where Tracta- 
rianism has perhaps as many followers, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, as it has found further south. Startling indeed must this 
change have been to a Presbyterian of the old school. We can 
easily understand the horror of the favourite female servant who, 
after being taken by her noble mistress to hear the full choir 
service in the episcopal church, said, upon being asked what she 
thought of it, “Ou, it’s verra bonny, verra bonny; but oh, my 
lady, it’s an awfu’ way of spending the Sabbath.” Though these 
changes have been mainly amongst the upper classes, there has 
been some softening also of that rigid spirit of the Covenanters 
which lingered so long in the congenial soil of the Scottish heart, 
and made such bold assertions of the religious sentiment, of which 
Dean Ramsay gives a very fine example, The late Lord Ruther- 


_ ford was conversing with a shepherd, near Bonaly, amongst the 


alike associate sunshine with gladness, and apply the same adjective, | 


gloomy, toa day ora man. For these reasons we hold that meteo- 
rology is destined to become amongst the most popular of the 
sciences when once it possesses established principles, and it is gene- 
rally recognised that all that is wanting to its progress is to correct 
and extend these bya definite system of observation. We are 
inclined to believe that the future of the weather is often written 
many days beforehand in the sky, and that photography applied 
hourly to the clouds, when light permitted, throughout the year, 
would embody a series of records containing an alphabet, from 
which, by patient study, the language of metecrological science 
misht gradually be spelled out. At the present moment the pro- 
duction before us, embodying, as it does in a popular form, a 
summary of our existing knowledge of the subject, can scarcely 
fail of being acceptable to the public. 








DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tats is the fourteenth edition of a work whose first edition 
when published ten years ago, contained only the substance of a 
lecture, one of a series given at Ulbster Hall by different con- 
tributors, in which the author related his own “ Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character.” But in the ten years which have 
since elapsed, and in the thirteen editions which have preceded the 
present, the work has been gradually expanding by the addition of 
fresh reminiscences and fresh samples of Scottish humour, which 
have been transmitted to the author by Scotchmen in almost all 
quarters of the world. It is now offered to the public in the form 
of a People’s Edition, and if we except the preface and the intro- 
ductory chapter, we do not know where we shall find a more 
amusing collection of anecdotes. But Dean Ramsay had a higher 
purpose than this. He wished to preserve traits of national 
character which are becoming faint, or have entirely passed away 
as well as to show in what respects their disappearance has been 
to the moral advantage of the people. Amongst the changes 
wrought by the last half-century there are none more remarkable 
than those which relate“to religious feelings and religious observ- 
ances. The English reader who has always attributed to the 
Scottish people at least an exterior strictness of religious observance 
will be surprised to learn that the attendance of men at public 








~ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, nae Punnagy Seanet 


Pentlands, and, complaining.of the weather, which prevented him 
enjoying his visit to the country, said unguardedly, “ What a 
d——d mist,” and added that he could not conceive for what 
purpose such a thing as east wind had been created. The shep- 


| herd, a tall, grim figure, turned sharp round upon him. “ What 
| ails ye at the mist, sir? It weets the sod, it slockens the yowes, 





and”—with much solemnity—* it’s God’s wull ;” having 
which he turned away with lofty indignation. The same sheph 
one day sitting on the hill-side with Lord Cockburn, the proprietor 
of Bonaly, gave him a happy answer, strongly marked with the 


| dry, quaint humour of the Scotchman. “ John,” said his on 


observing that the sheep were reposing in the coldest situation, a 

I were a sheep I would lie on the other side of the hill. Ay, =| 
lord,” replied John, “ but if ye had been a sheep ye would hae hi : 
mair sense.” With a change in the vernacular, some of the Mgr 
sayings the Dean has preserved might pass for Trish wit. A . j 
is conversing with one Donald on the merits of whisky. “ Depen 
upon it,” says Mr. M., “it’s a bad thing, whisky.” . Veel, weel, 
sir,’ says Donald, “Tl no say but it may; _speeciallie ‘ 
whusky.” Again, some one is speaking to a litttle boy - 
heaven. “ An’ will faather will be there /” he asks. His insta 4 
ress answers, “ Of course—she hoped he would be there. Tat. 
says the boy sturdily, “I'll no gang.” The chapter “ On Old Sco’ 
tish Conviviality,” too, reminds us strongly of some of those ad 
vellous, and, we believe, not exaggerated stories of the — 
which Irishmen fifty years ago used to drink, which oa 4 
patrick narrates in the appendix to his history of The 1 
Squire.” “One cannot,” says Dean Ramsay, “ help looking ; 
with amazement at the infatuation which could for a moment to of 
ate such a sore evil.” In Ireland it was the practice after — 
to lock the door and throw the key out of the window that no ~ 
might escape sober. In Scotland a lad was appointed to ne 
the cravats of such as fell under the table, to keep them from . 
suffocated or seized with apoplexy ; and on the occasion 0 in 
drinking bout at Castle Grant, two Highlanders who pa = 
attendance to carry up the guests to their sleeping-apartme - 
were astonished and indignant when one or two of = z 
head than the others, walked up without assistance. F ve t 
they exclaimed, “it’s sare cheenged times at Castle j 
when gentlemens can gang to bed on their ain feet. rie 
and even ministers of religion indulged in the fashionable Vi0® 
and the drinking at an Irish wake seems to have been © 
play compared to the potations which accompanied @ — 
fuieral. When a prisoner was tried for some great cer oa 
Lori Hermand, his cvunsel pleaded in extenuation that Le 
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drunk when he committed it. “Drunk!” exclaimed his Lordship 
in great indignation, “if he could do such a thing when he was 
drunk, what might he not have done when he wassober?” Seventy 
years ago an old maiden lady died in Strathspey. When she was 
dying, she sent for her grand-nephew, and said to him, “ Willy, I’se 
deein’ ; and, as ye’ll hae the charge o’ a’ I have, mind now, that as 
much whisky is to be used at my funeral as there was at my 
baptism.” How much was drunk on that interesting occasion she 
did not say ; but so much was drunk on the day of the funeral that, 
when the procession reached the churchyard, some ten miles off, it 
was found that the body had been left behind at an inn where 
the mourners had been refreshing themselves on their way. This 
anecdote the Dean gives on the authority of the son of the gentle- 
man who acted as chief mourner on the occasion. But here is one 
which caps it, and which our author gives “as affording a proof 
that, in those days, no consideration, not even the most awful that 
affects human nature, could be made to outweigh the claims of a 
determined conviviality.” The truth of the story is vouched 
on high authority, and the facts are as follows :—“ At a prolonged 
drinking bout, one of the party remarked, “ What gars the laird of 
Garskadden luk sae gash (ghastly)?” “Ou,” says his neighbour, 
the laird of Kilmardinny, ‘‘ Garskadden’s been wi’ his Maker these 
twa hours; I saw him step awa, but I didna like to disturb 


' gude company!” Pleasanter themes will be found in the Dean’s 


volume, which belongs to the class of book that may be taken up 


we say to all readers. But to the Scotchman who can fill out its 
anecdotes with the pregnant expression of face, the peculiar look, 
the tone of voice, in which more than half the fun of national wit 
and humour lies, it is a book which he should place on the same 
shelf with his Burns and Sir Walter. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Nove ists are often apt to maltreat the puppets they create, but 
it is generally towards their bad characters only that they manifest 
an ill feeling. We do not remember ever to have met with a story 
in which the writer showed a thorough contempt for his hero and 
heroine, until we read “ The Claverings.” From first to last Mr. 
Trollope takes little trouble to conceal from his readers the very 
poor opinion he has formed of the principal personages of his 
drama. He deliberately makes Harry Clavering misbehave him- 
self, and then cynically girds at him from the heights of his 
philosophy ; he paints Florence Burton in by no means flattering 
colours, and then sneers openly at the spectacle she presents. By 
way of moral to his fable, he seems to exclaim, ‘‘ What fools these 
men and women be!” and when he dismisses his actors from the 
stage, he lets the spectator know how little value he attaches to 
their personal churacter. In all this he may be right, but if so, we 
are inclined to hope that he will be wrong next time. A reader 
is apt to lose his interest in the fortunes of people whom even the 
author of their being despises, and he will feel inclined, after some 
time spent in their companionship, to turn aside to creations which 
may be less striking as works of art, but which are more capable 
of satisfying his cravings for the heroic and the ideal, There is 
only one character in the whole book in whom we are really able 
to feel an interest. Lady Ongar is a very charming woman in 
spite of the mistake she makes in the early part of the history. 
She leaves the poor man she loves in order to marry the rich man 
she loathes. Brought up in a worldly school she mistrusts her own 
capacity for enjoying a simple life, and she acts according to the 
dictates of a cynicism which she fancies is natural to her, but 
which is in reality opposed to the whole current of her feelings. 
She commits a grave error, and she is severely punished. The 


wretched old rowé whom she marries makes her life a burden to | 


her, till at last death rids her of his hated companionship. She 
finds herself a rich widow, still young, and more beautiful than 
ever. At length the time has come, she fancies, when a little sun- 
shine will be allowed to fall upon her path. It delights her to 
think that she can now enrich the Harry Clavering who had loved 
her so fondly in the days of old, and whom she had deserted 
although she loved him so well. All the better part of her nature 
makes itself felt under the influence of good fortune’s genial 
warmth. Noble aspirations, generous sentiments, stir once more 
Within the heart, which in the days of the past had seemed 
doomed to be crusted over with selfish indifference. All her 
thoughts go forth to meet the hero of her earlier years, whom she 
how prepares to welcome back to his old place in her affections. 
But, in the mean time, Harry Clavering, who is one of the most 
insipid, well-intentioned, and weak-willed young exquisites who ever 
parted their hair in the middle, and didn’t know their own minds, 
has consoled himself by falling in love with a girl of the most 
Common-place order. Florence Burton is very good, and sweet, and 
Well-behaved ; she is naturally incapable of doing anything wrong, 
and has been admirably brought up; she has a genius for house- 

feping, and she adores Harry Clavering. He recognises her 
devotion, and, feeling himself lonely and dispirited after the loss of 
his first love, he takes her into the vacant place in his impression- 
able heart, and becomes formally engaged to her. For a time 
the incense which she is ever burning before his image is very 
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grateful to him; but then Lady Ongar unexpectedly returns 
and a cloud is interposed between the humble worshipper and 
the fickle deity. The old love re-asserts its rights, the power 
of the new one wanes away, The hero finds himself in a painful 
position between the two heroines, and, being of a feeble character, 
he is utterly at a loss how to extricate himself from it. Different 
influences draw him in opposite directions. He makes no effort to 
settle the question of his course, but leaves the whole matter to 
fate. On the one side there is Lady Ongar, whom he loves, 
beautiful, noble, majestic, and wealthy. On the other there is 
Florence Burton, whom he likes and pities, but whose prettiness is 
not enhanced by any other attractions than those which her 
virtues lend to her, and whose brother wears thick boots, 
and dusts them with his handkerchief. Eventually the rich 
and noble lady resigns him to her lowly rival, and retires into 
obscurity, there to sorrow over his loss. Harry Clavering becomes 
heir to a large property, and the possessor of perfect bliss, and 
Mr. Trollope dismisses him with an undisguised sneer at his 
effeteness, and at the folly of the women who insisted upon 
regarding him in the light of a divinity. His character, although 
unsatisfactory, is admirably sketched, and the description of his 
constant vacillations is excellently managed. But by far the 
most powerful chapters in the book are those in which Lady 
Ongar’s feelings are analyzed, after the death of her husband, when 
she is attempting to get some satisfaction out of the money and 


as occasion serves, and will always be found entertaining. This | lands for which she had sold herself. There is great vigour and 


real pathos in the account of her utter loneliness, and of the total 
failure of all her plans to obtain enjoyment, or even to do good. 
The conversations throughout the story have the charm which 
Mr. Trollope knows so well how to impart to dialogue, and almost 
every scene has about it the air of reality and truthfulness with 
which he has such a wonderful power of investing all that he 
creates. The story of Fanny Clavering’s love for Mr. Saul, the 


| awkward curate, commencing with a contemptuous indifference, 
| and terminating in a grave and almost solemn devotion, is 


capitally worked up; and a number of minor incidents are 
described, and a variety of subordinate characters are portrayed, 
with Mr. Trollope’s usual ease and animation. Count Pateroff 
forms the subject of a very clever sketch, and so does his sister, the 
Russian spy, though she seems somewhat caricatured, On the 
whole, the story is certainly amusing and interesting; and, 
although it forms by no means one of the best of Mr. Trollope’s 
works, it is well worthy of being read with attention. Before 
taking leave of it, we ought to say a word in praise of the illustra- 
tions. Nowadays so many artists insist upon delineating ugliness, 
that we ought to feel grateful to Miss Edwards for having had the 
kindness and the courage to make the heroine of the story good- 
looking. 

In “ Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” which, if we recollect rightly, came 
out in “‘The People’s Magazine,” the lady who writes under the 
name of Holme Lee has told us a story which, if it is not very 
deep or strong, at all events is very attractive and touching. There 
is not much plot in the book, nor is that which exists over-probable. 
But the heroine's character is charming, very true and lifelike, and 
marked by a number of those agreeable little peculiarities which 
give a pleasing individuality to a fictitious personage. Pennie 
Croft is left by her father under the guardianship of Mr. Wynyard, 
a well-meaning but weak-minded country gentleman, who not only 
contrives to run through his own property, but is led by an un- 
principled attorney into unconsciously performing the same feat 
with respect to the money of his wealthy ward. But as this per- 
formance of his is not discovered for some time, she is long 
considered a great heiress, and a very desirable match. The scenes 
are very good in which she is depicted while visiting among her 
relations, who are of an inferior class to that in which she has been 
brought up, her father having made his money by lucky specula- 
tions. The contrast which her unenlightened cousins offer to the 
members of the cultivated family circle in which she has been 
accustomed to move is very well expressed, and so is the effect 
which the commonplace life they lead has upon the spirits and 
feelings of one whose tastes have been educated and refined, and 
in whom aspirations have been nurtured for something higher than 
the ordinary aims of an unreflecting middle-class family. She 
makes the acquaintance of a neighbouring landowner who pos- 
sesses ‘the charm of a great sorrow,” and gradually she loses her 
heart to him. He, who has been crushed by adverse fate, and has 


| given up all hopes of happiness, suddenly finds a change wrought 


| 
| 
| 


| in real life. The leading personages W 


by her in all the current of his being, and a flood of unfamiliar 
sunlight pours in upon his path whenever she appears. The story 
of their courtship is very charmingly told, and thers is somethin 
so frank, and brave, and straightforward in all that she says an 
does, that it is impossible not to feel a strong personal liking for 
her. Such a good, trusty, probable little heroine, is worth an 
number of the unreal adventuresses, the imp’ s ible criminals, wi 
whom some novelists delight to shock us. We are the better for 
having been in Pennie Croft’s presence ; her healthy talk and honest 
thoughts are to one who has been condemned to much reading of 
sensational romance, what a fresh sea-breeze is to the weary denizen 
of an inland city. Many a tired reader of contemporary fiction 
will find an agreeable change offered him by “Mr. Wynyard’s 
Ward.” ’ . 

In her “ Idols of Clay,” Mrs. Gordon Smythies has given us a 
rich feast of startling sensations. The reader's attention is kept 
on the stretch throughout, for the narrative seldom sinks into a 


description of common-place incidents, such as are likely to occur 
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most aristocratic description, and the moral is unimpeachable as 
far as the triumph of the innocent and the punishment of the guilty 
are concerned. In the first chapter we are introduced to “a she- 
Janus, a Lucifer in Crinoline,” Stella Thornhill by name, who is 
watching by the side of the coffin in which lies the corpse of the 
late Marchioness of Windermere. We see her glance at the dead 
body, and then she goes up to a toilet-glass, and after admiring her- 
self for a moment in it, removes the black velvet ribbon which 
encircles her throat, thereby disclosing “the discoloured scar of a 
deep gash.” Next, she proceeds to inform us how it came there, 
explaining that she had tried to cut her throat one day, but had 
been prevented from doing so by a lover of humble station, who, 
she says, “ watching as love watches, wrenched the knife from my 
grasp before my end was gained, and was tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced, and transported as a would-be murderer.” After this she 
decks herself out with the dead lady’s jewels, and is on the point 
of rifling her desk, when suddenly the lover whom she had used so 
ill appears before her, and an exciting scene ensues. Such is the 
commencement of the story, and it is carried on to the close with 
an unflagging determination to produce a series of startling effects. 
Stella resolves to make the young Marquis of Windermere marry 
her, in spite of his love for the beautiful Belinda de la Tour. That 
lady is attached to her profligate cousin, Herbert, an exquisite 
whose complexion “ was of the pale primrose hue almost universal 
among the sons of pleasure,” but at her father’s special request she 
consents to accept the Marquis. However, as she loves another 
man, she objects to the society of her husband, and he overhears 
her say, on the evening of the wedding-day, that she loathes him. 
A most pathetic discussion takes place between the newly-married 
couple, which ends in his leaving her to enjoy the solitude of her 
sumptuous chamber, in which the state bed was so magnificently 
decorated that it “looked like a huge bride.” This unsatisfactory 
state of things lasts for a long time, and whenever a better feeling 
seems likely to spring up between the estranged couple, Stella 
manages to stifle it by her intrigues. At last, Belinda falls ill, her 
breath stops, her eyes close, and in due course of time she is put 
in a coffin and buried. Stella renews her attack upon the heart of 
the widowed Marquis, and at last persuades him to marry her ; but 
at the most critical point of the wedding ceremony, Belinda sud- 
denly appears, and tells the clergyman to stop, an order which he 
obeys, in spite of the presence of mind with which Stella suggests 
that the lady who is interrupting the service is only the ghost of 
the late Marchioness. Belinda persists in asserting that she is not 
a ghost, and explains that she has never really been dead. It 
appears that she had been buried while in a trance, and that the 
visit of a party of resurrection men to her grave had recalled her 
to life and consciousness. In this brilliant transformation scene, 
the drama reaches its climax, and it will easily be understood that 
nothing is left for its virtuous characters to do beyond living 
happily ever afterwards. We have no doubt that there are readers 
to whom this book will afford gratification. 








FIRST YEARS IN EUROPE.* 


Mr CAtvenrt, when a young citizen of the United States, left New 
Yorkin the summer of 1823 0n his way to the then celebrated Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, where his father wished him to finish his education. 
After a rapid passage he arrived at Falmouth, and at once hurried 
on to London, where he spent a few days in sight-seeing, but had 
the misfortune to’miss seeing the great Canning, who was to have 
been at a dinner party, at which the author was present, but was 
detained from it by business. Mr. Calvert regrets having failed 
“to bring away from Europe the visual and auricular image of one of 
England’s most celebrated latter statesmen.” Before the end of Sep- 
tember he left London for Ostend, and went on by diligence through 
Ghent to Antwerp, where resided an uncle of his, with whom he 
was to spend some time before entering the University; he 
describes his fellow-travellers with tiresome minuteness ; one of 
them, a Swede, he represents as “a cleanly, civil pig, of about forty, 
well grown, with a fresh, healthy complexion, whose bodily com- 
forts and enjoyments were not allowanced by dutiful scruples.” 
He spent a few months with his uncle’s family, who were strict 
Catholics, and were greatly disgusted to find their American 
relative a bigoted Protestant; but his uncle was an easy man, 
who, “but for the religious enervating atmosphere in which he 
had lived so long, and the insufflation of his zeal through feminine 
air-pipes, would not have taken my heresy much to heart.” 
The author devotes to Antwerp three chapters of his book, in which 
he deals out unsparingly to the reader a number of common-place 
observations on religion and art, vainly endeavouring to conceal the 
poverty of his thoughts by the turgidity of his language. In the 
Museum at Antwerp he saw several pictures of great merit, but he 
complains of the “roomy limbo of mediocrity” to be found in 
every large collection, and regrets the “ distressful plethoric canvas- 
conservatism, which prevents people from burning pictures 
utterly without merit. We know of certain grandiloquent pages 
which deserve a like fate. On leaving Antwerp, he travelled 
through Brussels, Liége, and Cologne, to Gottingen ; between 
Lille and Liége he had as fellow travellers a father and mother 
with a grown-up daughter, fair samples of the French bourgeoisie, 
on the way to see their sous, who were students at the University 
of Liége ; and who made their appearance at breakfast, the next 
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morning. The author, speaking of them, says that “ unincumbered 
with adipose deposit, they gave no signs of future rotundit 
while the daughter, pretty and full-faced, was palpably predestined 
to assume the prodigal plumpness of mamma.” 

In the next chapter we find the young American installed as a 
student at the University of Gottingen ; but between him and 
that “quickening sun of intellectual warmth” there lay a black 
cloud—‘‘the cloud, which at all times, in one or other form 
impends, lowering over human affairs, fuliginous, minatory, ob. 
structive of success—the cloud of ignorance ;” in plain language 
he didn’t know twenty words of German. Fortunately for him, 
during the first months of his stay in Germany, “ those first decisiya 
months, when the lingual sounds are by reiteration for ever im- 
bedded in the larynx through the tympanum,” (can Mr. Calvert be 
the person who, some years ago, wrote new versions of old proverbs 
for Punch ?) he had the privilege of listening two hours a day toa 
native of Brunswick, who soon taught him the German language in 
all its purity. At that time (1825) the University of Gottingen had a 
European fame, and counted amongst her professors such names ag 
Blumenbach, Heeren, Eichhorn, and others almost equally famous ; 
there were then at the University no less than 1,545 students and 
45 professors with fixed salaries. Our author was soon able to 
derive advantage from the lectures of the learned professors, and 
spent his time pleasantly between his studies and the society of 
the town. While there, he met Dr. Pusey, then a student, who 
rivalled the Germans in his powers of endurance, working sixteen 
hours a day, and limiting his studies to German theology, “the 
cream of which he collected at the book-stores and carried away, 
to be digested in England, where, through the marvellors trans- 
formations and eliminations wrought by the cerebral chemistry, 
it was, some years later, precipitated from his brain in the form of 
‘Oxford Tracts.” Students’ duels were of frequent occurrence ; 
the author, who regarded them as “a braggadocio mimicry of 
semi-barbarous mediwval manhood,” avoided such dangerous 
amusements, but, preferring another kind of disputation, dis- 
tinguished himself by a lawsuit with his washerwoman. 


During vacation time the author traversed a great part of Ger- 
many, and remained, on one occasion, for some weeks at Weimar, 
where he had the honour of an interview with Goethe. At that 
time Americans were objects of curiosity in the inland parts of 
Germany, and the author rejoices in the belief that to Goethe he 
must have been “a piquant noveity.” As he entered the great 
German’s room, he says that “his (Goethe's) attitude and expres- 
sion were those of an expectant naturalist, eagerly awaiting the 
Transatlantic phenomenon.” The young democrat (as our author 
loves to call himself) seems to have entered with great zest into 
the gaieties of the Grand Ducal Court of Weimar ; unfortunately 
for him, the waltz, the national dance of Germany, was not then 
taught in America, so that he, though quite an adept at quadrilles, 
was unable, though he took lessons at Weimar from a dancing- 
master, to gain laurels in that difficult dance. However, at his 
last ball in the palace, he distinguished himself so much in 4 
quadrille, that the Grand Duchess, who was spending the evening 
“in muscular sobriety, at whist in another room,” deserted her 
game in order to witness his antics. He thus describes his triamph : 
““Goaded by the easy superiorities of gyrating competitors, I 
performed my part in a style which would have rejoiced the mus- 
cles of my old teachers, who I can, if I please, now have the 
satisfaction of believing were (according to recent theories of trans- 
terrestrial existence) happy witnesses of that hour's triumph, 
hovering about me, their incorporeal legs following the grand-ducal 
music, in a duet of silent, invisible, saltatory delight.” Having 
spent a couple of years at the University, the “ young democrat 
returned to Antwerp, and after staying some time with his uncle, 
visited Edinburgh and Paris, and, in May, 1827, sailed from 
Liverpool in an American packet for Philadelphia. 

The extreme turgidity and pomposity of Mr. Calvert’s style, 
and his childish vanity, render his book ridiculous ; we wish it were 
less so, in order that the author’s endeavours to foster a spirit 0 
kindness and mutual respect between England and America (the 
one redeeming point in the book), might be more effectual. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tue Geological Magazine opens with an article by the Rev. O. Fisher 
upon “The Ages of the ‘Trail’ and *Warp.’” The subject ia of the 
highest importance and its investigation is attended with difficulty, since 
it bears indirectly upon the question of the antiquity of man, and 18 
dependent for ita solution upon a consideration of complex astrono- 
mical conditions. Mr. Fisher endeavours to show that a very fine 
superficial deposit, which. consists of gravel and London clay 
confasedly mixed together, and which overlies the brick-earth at 
Ilford aud Grays is really a glacial deposit, though not strictly of the 
time of the glacial epoch, properly so called. In some of his former 
papers he has termed this deposit the Trail, and in the present com- 
munication he adduces argaments to show that, subsequent to the trae 
epoch of glaciation, glacial conditions existed capable of product 
this stratum, if it may be so styled. The astronomical evidence W! 
be familiar to those who are acquainted with the theories of 
Adhémar and Mr. Croll, and relates especially 
precession of the equinoxes upon the climatal conditions of the globe. 
The northern winter solstice having occurred in perihelion in A.D. 1 
it must have occurred in aphelion 10,468 years previously, or 10 
words 11,020 years before the year 1800. Admitting this, we sho 
have at this period the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
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by 0187 + which would indicate a winter temperature of Snowdon 
of 505. This period then (11,020 years before a.p. 1800) is that of 
the deposition of the Trail, if we have understood Mr. Fisher's 
yiews correctly. The article, however, deserves to be carefully 
studied, for its subject is one of great complexity. Mr. Car- 
ruthers, of the British Museum, continues his valuable inquiries into 
the general and microscopic structure of fossil plants. His present 
contribution relates to a fossil cycadean stem, from the Potton Sands, 
in Bedfordshire. He has named the species Cycadoidea Yatesii, and 
ives it the following technical definition:—‘ Trunk cylindrical, 
covered with the persistent bases of the petioles, which are rhomboidal 
in form, and terminate in a tumid boss, the apex of which is directed 
upwards.” The cellular axis of the specimen was relatively very 
long, but the pith had nearly all disappeared. The woody cylinder 
which surrounded the pith consisted of two rings, pierced throughout 
by congeries of pith-cells, known to botanists as medullary rays. The 
specimen was found in the iron and greensands of Potton, which rest 
on the Kimmeridge and Oxford clays, and are covered by the Gault. 
Mr. Salter’s paper on the May-hill sandstone supplies some instructive 
information relative to the circumstances under which the nomen- 
clature of some portions of the Silurian system was established. In 
an essay on “ Valley Terraces,” Colonel Greenwood shows that his 
opponents have not had the last word on the denudation theory. Like 
the inflaence of the agent he so strenuously advocates, he thinks that, 
sepe cadendo, he must eventually wear out his adversaries. In once 
more urging upon the geolozists his belief that sub-aérial influences 
. are adequate to explain the phenomena of denudation, he brings 
forward the observations of Dr. Hooker upon the conformation of the 
Himalayas, and, while he differs from the eminent botanist in his 
explanation of these, he considers that they strongly support his own 
hypothesis. The plate illustrating the article, and representing the 
terraces on the Fraser river is good, as much in an artistic as a 
scientific sense. 

In the Intellectual Observer we find a number of interesting papers 
on popular ecientific subjects. Mr. Jackson, of the Kew Museum, 
gives a good account of the new oak-feeding silkworm cof China. 
Much attention has of late been directed to the cultivation of 
the silkworm, owing to the ravages committed in France through the 
spread of the silkworm plague. The worm which Mr. Jackson 
describes so well feeds upon the leaves of the oak, and since the common 
silkworm feeds almost solely on the mulberry, it is thought that the 
new species will enjoy an immunity from the pebrine corpuscles which 
spread so rapidly and destructively through the tissues of Bombyx 
mori. The new insect is named Antherwa Pernyi. In its caterpillar 
form it is of a bright green colour, and reaches a length of about four 
inches, and in the imago phase it is a moth, with wings of a handsome 
light brown colour bearing fur rather gaudy eyes or spots. It produces 
two crops of silk in the year, one in spring and the other in autumn, 
the cocoons being of large size. The temperature required for its pro- | 
pagation does not appear t» be high. That of an “ ordinary Chinese 
living-room during the winter seems to be quite sufficient to prevent 
the frost affecting the chrysalids.” It may, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, be successfally cultivated in this country, for in the 
Chinese districts where it is propagated, the temperature during 
the greater part of the winter is considerably below the freezing 
point. We doubt, however, that feeding the grub upon oak- 
leaves instead of those of the mulberry is likely to prove a pre- 
ventive to the plague now devastating the French silk districts ; 
for the recent researches of M. Béchamp have shown that one of 
the most serious causes of the silkworm disease is the moisture 
present in the leaves upon which they are fed. ‘‘An Eight Days’ 


to reviews of books, and we may say of these several departments that 
they are conducted with ability and discrimination. 

The Technologist does not appear to limit itself to such subjects 
as its title would seem to imply its devotion to. Indeed, with the 
exception of one article upon “* Vegetable Fibres available for Textile 
Fabrics,” we are at a loss to discover how the number can be possibly 
of interest to those desirous of familiarizing themselves with the 
progress of technology. This paper, which is written by Mr. H. 
Sherwood, is one of a series, and treats of the inflaence of the inor- 
ganic acids on vegetable fibres. It is the experience of one who 
not only thoroughly understands the subject he is dealing with, 
but knows how to condense his observations when brevity is necessary. 
Mr. W. F. Hunter’s article on “ Common Objects for the Microscope ” 
contains little or nothing new. The other papers—“ The Fall of the 
Confederacy,” “‘ Convalescence,” ‘‘The Harmony of Creation,” and 
‘The Commercial Aspect of Jerusalem ”’—are neither of interest to 
the technologist nor creditable to the judiciousness of the editor’s 
power of selection. 

The Medical Mirror is a professional journal which has never had 
any reputation either fur a literary ability or for advanced medical 
science. There is only one paper in the present number which is 
worth reading, that by Dr. Chapman, “‘On the Ice-treatment of 
Epilepsy,” and as we see by this that the doctor employs bromide of 
potassium and sulphate of quinine pretty freely, we fear his conclusions 
as to the influence of the ice-bag are not in keeping with the strictest 
methods of induction. The reviews are in strict accordance with the 
general tone of this somewhat Ishmaelitish periodical. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip for this month is not only scientific but 
sensational. We say this, however, in no spirit of reproach, for the 
article to which we refer—that upon the “ Chignon Fungus ”’—is the 
best which has yet appeared on the subject. We would refer especi- 
ally to the number of admirably executed woodcuts—thirteen in 
number—which accompany the text. These afford a complete illus- 
tration of the several phases of existence through which the hair 
parasite in question passes from its embryonic to its mature condition. 
We think the author relies too much upon his individual opinion and 
too little upon the researches of algologists in assuming the fungoid 
nature of the plant, inasmuch as it appears to us that the evidence 
adduced by him points to the belief that the plant upon the hair is 
decidedly an alga. The other papers in the number will prove 
attractive reading to amateur naturalists. 

We have received the Edinburgh Medical Jowrnal—too late for 
notice. 








SHORT NOTICES. 














Ramble in Cape Colony,” by Captain G. E Bulger, appears to bea 
ten-page ramble of a very discursive character and dpropos of 
nothing. It has no scientific interest or importance that we can dis- 
cover. Better in its way is an archzological paper by the Rev. W. 
Houghton, on the ‘‘ Ancient Supply of Water to Towns,” which tells 
us pleasantly of facts anent water supply, and skims instructively 
over a department of history beginning at the period of the Roman 
Aqueduct and the “ upper water-course of Gihon”’ and terminating in 
the present time, when Mr. Bateman proposes to bring water to 
London from the Welsh hills, a distance of 183 miles. ‘‘ The Botanical 
Origin of Wheat,” by Mr. J. R. Jackson; ‘‘ Lunar Perspective,” by 
Mr. W. R. Birt; and “ Graptolites: their Structure and Systematic 
Position,” by Mr. W. Carruthers, are all papers deserving attention. 
The last contribution is by Mr. H. J. Slack, upon ‘‘ White Cloud Illa- 
mination,” and will interest the microscopist. Mr. Slack recommends, 
instead of the ordinary plate of ground glass, a pair of such plates 
cemented together by their ground surfaces and placed beneath the 
Stage. The great advantage of this contrivance must be at once 
Apparent; not only is a perfectly white soft background produced, but 
this remains constant because the ground surfaces are removed from 
the influence of particles of dust and euch-like. The illustrations to 
the number are of their usual excellence. 

The Ophthalmic Review, though an April publication, reached us t70 
late for analysis in our last notices. This excellent journal has ceased 
to be a quarterly, and is now issued in half-yearly numbers. The first 
Paper is by Mr. Macnamarea, of the Calcutta Ophthalmic Hospital, and 
discusses what is known to surgeons as the linear operation for cata- 
ract. The writer states that he has performed the linear operation 
for Temoval of the lens in no less than 350 cases, and from his ex- 
Periences of the results he is enabled to speak favourably of this 
method. M. Giraud-Teulon, of Paris, shows how Mr. Z Laurence’s 
ingenious meniscus may be employed in order to examine the living 
*ye microscopically. ‘ A New Operation for Cataract” is the title of 
& paper by Mr. Thomas Windsor, who discusses fairly the sequele of 
wig operations for the removal of the lens, and states the mode which 
M, has himself found moet successful. From what we can judge of 
ep Windsor’s operation, we must agree with him in thinking 
that “his cases are yet too few, and most of them have been 
Performed too recently, to allow” him “to attempt any complete 
Account of the results.” The remainder of the number is devoted to 
4 retrospect of ophthalmic ecience, to notes of cases in practice, and 





A Brief Greek Syntax, and Hints on Greek Accidence. By the Rey. 
Frederic W. Farrar, M A., F.R.S. (Longmans, Green, & Co.)—This 


| is a Greek Grammar suitable for adults who wish to acquire the lan- 


guage, or for boys of some age and intelligence. Toa very young 
person this grammar, and particularly the remarks on languages in 
general, which are very interesting, would be useless; but we quite 
agree with Mr. Farrar that the study of Greek should be reserved to a 
later age and more matured capacities than at present is thought neces. 
sary. We are happy also to see such a man making the following sen- 
sible statement :—‘‘ I have purposely avoided stating rules or reasons 
under a form in which they could be learned by rote. Taught ina 
parrot-like manner to crade minds, I believe that grammar becomes 
bewildering and pernicious; taught at a later age, and in a more 
rational manner, I believe that it will be found to farnish a most 
valuable insight into the logical and metaphysical laws which regulate 
the expression of human thought.” That this grammar is written by 
a@ man who makes such sensible observations, is a sufficient guarantee 
of its worth. We need only, therefore, compliment Mr. Farrar for 
the combined learning and common sense he has displayed, both in 
his preface and the body of his work. 

Dealings with the Fairies. By George Macdonald. (Strahan.)— 
This is a little book of the wisest fooling. Mr. Macdonald has put as 
much thought, fancy, and tenderness into its pages as would suffice to 
enrich a work of far more imposing dimensions. There is an exquisite 
sympathy with the child-mind in every line of it, and a grave under- 
lying hamour—the humour of genius—showing itself here and there for 
the pleasure of those who can no longer believe in fairies. Of the five 
stories we give the palm tothe “ Light Princess.” We sincerely trust 
that Mr. Macdonald will carry out his half-promise expressed in the 
appropriate dedication “ to his children,” and that the condition upon 
which he rests hia future performance will be amply satisfied. The 
illustrations, by Mr. Hughes, are occasionally hard, but on the whole 
are fair translations of the text, but only translations. It would be 
difficult for any artist to catch the subtle grace and spirit of Mr, 
Macdonald’s delicate conceptions. 

Vade Mecum for Tourists in France and Belgium, containing a copious 
phrase-book and vocabulary, adapted for every emergency of the 
traveller, with maps of the chief routes and a variety of useful informa- 
tion. Tenth Edition. (Simpkin & Marshall.)—This little book is, in 
one very essential particular, unlike most guides to conversation. The 
writers of this sort of literature would appear to be generally actuated 
by the desire of consulting their own fancy rather than the convenience 
of the unfortunate beings who rely upon their assistance. The almost 
invariable result is that the bewildered traveller finds himself fally 
informed upon every subject except that in which he is immediately 
interested. The phrase-book before us avoids this humorous mode of 
tormenting people, and aims at telling a traveller those things which 
he is sure to require, and nothing more. Two clear little maps, one of 
Belgium with its railways, and the other showing the routes from 
Folkectone and Newhaven to Paris, are likely to be found a useful 


| addition to the book. 


William Wilberforce: His Friends and his Times. By John Camp- 
bell Colquhoun. Second Edition. (Longmans.)—After the cordial 
reception given to Mr. Colqahoun’s book in these columns but a short 
time back, we need only congratulate him on this speedy appearance 
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of a second edition. He has added to it a few remarks on some of | 
his reviewers with regard to the work of Wilberforce’s life, its genuine- 
ness and its influence. It is worthy of notice that these remarks are 
written with the good humour of which critics seldom set the 
example, and which is still more seldom supplied by the victims of | 
criticism. 

Dinners and Housekeeping. By G. P. (George Routledge & 
Sons.)—People do not frequently read cookery books with very strong 
hopes of being either amused or instructed. It would be a pity, how- 
ever, if a prejudice against the class of literature to which this manual 
belongs, should prevent the fullest circulation of the really sound 
advice it contains. ‘G. P.” appears to regret the departure of those 
times in which the mistress of a household knew her work, and 
was not in a wretched state of dependence upon “cook,” and 
aims at giving such instructions as will enable housekeepers to 
make cooks out of any clean intelligent girls they may employ. A 
spirit of strong common sense and earnestness pervades the whole of 
this little book. 

On the Repressive Measures adopted in Paris compared with the 
Uncontrolled Prostitution of London and New York. By A. Vintras, 
M.D. (Hardwicke.)—The ghastly and disagreeable details of this 
subject and its nature prevent our writing at any length upon it, but 
we give a ready acknowledgment to the author for his courage and 
ability ; and it is to be hoped that the matter will shortly be dealt with 
by the Legislature, without reference to the ignorant prudery and the 
squeamish and false notions of morality, on the grounds of which we 
have hitherto shirked a most vital question. The figures collected by 
Dr. Vintras speak so imperatively and decisively that no argument 
of a sentimental character can refute them. 

Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his Flock: Nine Sermons preached at 
St. John’s, Paddington. By Edward Meyrick Goulbourn, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. (Rivingtons.)—This is rather a neat volume of sermons, 
whose intrinsic merits would, under any circumstances, entitle them 
to a favourable reception. The author devotes two of the sermons to 
those questions upon ritualism which are now agitating the Church, 
and deals with the subject in an able and sensible manner. 

We have to acknowledge the following :—The Victoria Magazine, 
Vol. VIIL. (Faithfull) ;—A Supplement to the Old Testament Scripture, by 
Alex. Vance (Phipps) ;—Dr. Ogilvie’s English Dictionary for Schools 
(Blackie & Son) ;—Lost at the Winning Post, by H. L. H. (Newby) ; 
—Hardwicke’s Crown Peerage, compiled by Edward Walford (Hard- 
wicke) ;— Sermons on Sin, by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Rivingtons) ; 
— The Diamond Guide for the Stranger in Paris (Sampson, Low, & Co.) ; 
—Warne’s. One Shilling Atlas (Warne & Co.) ;—Outlines of English 
Grammar, by Walter Scott Dalgeish (Oliver & Boyd);—No. 12, 
Nature and Art (Day & Son, Limited) ;—No. 47, Photographic Por- 
traits of Men of Eminence (Bennett), containing memoirs and 
photographs of Lord Houghton, Henry Kingsley, and Sir Henry 
Holland ;—Nos. 21, 22, and 23, Last Chronicle of Barset, by Anthony 
Trollope (Smith & Elder) ;—Part 39, Dictionary of Chemistry, by 
Henry Watts (Longmans) ;—Henry G. Robins’s General Catalogue, 
PartII.(H.G. Bohn) ;—and The English Catalogue of Works (Sampson, 
Low, & Co.). 

Of pamphlets we have to acknowledge the following :—The 
Third Annual Report of the Bishop of London’s Fund; Observations 
on the Colonial Church Question; the May number of the Colonial 
Church ‘Chronicle; and The Nemeian Odes of Pindar, from the 
Messrs. Rivingtons ;—Ireland’s Church Property; Wimbledon Com- 
mon; and No. VI. of Part Music, from the Messrs. Longmans ;— 

Railway Legislation, and Paraguay, from Effingham Wilson ;— The 
History of Co-operation in Halifax and Rochdale (London Book 
Store) ;—Part I. of The Choral Cyclopedia (Pitman) ;—The Metro- 
politan Trafic Bill (Adams & Francis) ;—Report of the School for 
the Deaf and Dumb established at Llandaff, and the Annual Sermon 

Macintosh) ;—No. CI., new series, The British Controversialist 
Houlston and Wright) ;—No. 1 of The Quarterly Journal of Education 
Allman); Fine Nance, or Alas(s) for ‘e City (Hatton '& Son) ;— 
Table for Converting Shillings, Pence, and Farthings into Decimals 
of a Pound (Layton) ;—Twenty Hymns (Borschtzky) ;—The Waste 
of Infant Life; Sessional Papers, 1866-7, of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (Parker) ;—The Cottager.and Artisan for May 
(Religious Tract Society) ;—Remarks on African, West Indian, and 
other Fevers and Diseascs (Tindall) ;—What’s the Fare ? (Stanford) ; 
— What is Universalism? (Wilson) 3—Penny Guide to Paris ;—and 
Richard's Volunteer Testimonial Fund. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 





WE find some statements in the New York Nation of April 25th, 
with reference to Mr. Dickens and the American publishers, which we 
repeat on the authority of that journal, and because they are interest- 
.ing as bearing on the question of international copyright. The Ame- 


rican paper says :— Up to the publication of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ Mr, | 
Dickens had never received anything from this side of the water for | 
any reprint of his books. It was understood that he was rather | 


more angry with Messrs. Harper & Brothers than with any other 
American publishers. They had just begun publishing their New 
Monthly Magazine, and the publishers of the International Magazine 
were contesting with the Harpers the first place in our periodical 
literature. After a severe and indecisive struggle of a year, one of 


the conductors of the International conceived an idea which, if suc. | 
cessfully carried out, would have given the victory to that Magazine: | 


one of its publishers was going abroad, and was authorized to secure 
from Mr. Dickens ‘ advanced sheets’ of his next novel, for publication 
in the International. The steamer on which he had sailed had hardly 
got out of sight before Dr. Griswold, of the International, had given 
to the Evening Post a sensational paragraph stating that Mr. Dickens 
had been engaged to write for the International Magazine a new 
novel, for which he was to be paid $2,000—a sum larger in 1850 than 
in 1867, and considered very large for the favour demanded. The 
watchful Harpers sent out on the next steamer a messenger who 


_ enable him to relinquish the drudgery of those commercial 


ee, 
a 


went directly to Mr. Dickens, and found him ready for any reason 


able offer. The Post with Dr. Griswold’s paragraph being shown 


him, he at once decided to hold the Yankees on the terms therein 


_ get forth, and agreed for the $2,000 to furnish Harper & Brothers 


with advanced sheets of the next novel, which was ‘ Bleak House,’ 
The messenger of the International, whohad made thevery great blunder 


| of going to Mr. Dickens’s publisher instead of to Mr. Dickens himself 
? 


was told that Mr. Dickens was busied about private theatricals which 
would possibly absorb his attention for an indefinite period, and that 
no new novel was in contemplation. In fact, it is very probable that, 
on account of the bargain with Harpers, ‘ Bleak House’ was written 
before it otherwise would have been. However this may be, the 
gentleman who represented the International rested satisfied ‘with 
what he had been told, and, without seeing Mr. Dickens, proceeded to 
the Continent in search of health, while Harperr’ shrewder messenger 
secured the coveted prize, and the publishers of the International soon 
transferred their subscription list to their competitors. It appears 
then that Messrs. Stringer & Townsend took the first step, albeit an 
abortive one, in the business of paying English authors for advanced 
sheets—a good custom, and one which seems to have benefited Mr, 
Dickens alone to the extent of about $60,000. To this let us add, as 
connected with the subject, that one of the firm of Hurd & Houghton 
being in England a few years since, offered to pay Mr. Dickens 9 
certain share of the profits on the ‘ Household Edition’ which they 
publish. This Mr. Dickens would not receive, considering himself 
debarred by his agreement with Messrs. Harper & Brothers,” 

Mr. Ruskin has been making a strange statement with reference to 
Mr. Carlyle in a letter to an artisan correspondent in the North. He 
says that Mr. Carlyle cannot walk about the streets of London without 
being insulted—chiefly beceuse he is old, and because he is cleanly 
dressed. Such a statement is incredible. Mr. Carlyle is not the only 
old man in the world, nor the only gentleman who presents a cleanly 
appearance in the streets. Either Mr. Ruskin must have been 
misinformed, or the reason for the fact must be different. Has 
Mr. Carlyle’s savagely-expressed sympathy with Mr. Eyre, and with 
a high-handed treatment of “mobs” generally, anything to do with 
it? This would, of course, be no excuse for what in any case would 
be disgraceful; but it might be an explanation. 

The last number of the Athenewm reproduces a sonnet by Alfred 
Tennyson, originally published in “ The Yorkshire Literary Annual,” 
for 1832, and not referred to in the little volume of “ Tennysoniana,” 
recently issued from Mr. Pickering’s establishment. It is as follows, 
and certainly has a ring of the true Tennyson music :— 

“ There are three things that fill my heart with sighs, 
And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 
Fair maiden forms moving like melodies)— 
Dimples, roselips, and eyes of any hue. 
There are three things beneath the blessed skies 
For which I live—black eyes, and brown and blue: 
I hold them all most dear; but oh! black eyes, 
I live and die, and only die for you. 
Of late such eyes looked at me—while I mused, 
At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane, 
In old Bayona nigh the southern sea— 
From a half-open lattice looked at me. 
I saw no more, only those eyes—confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 
“London, September, 1831.” 
The same volume also contains a sonnet by Edward Tennyson. 

We read in the daily papers :—“ In consequence of the numerous 
applications which Sir Percy Shelley, Bart., has had for lithograph 
copies of a portrait of his illustrious father, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
painted by Miss Curran, daughter of the celebrated Irish patriot, by 
admirers of the character and genius of the great English poet, Sir 

Percy has been induced to place all the copies he had in the hands of 
Messrs. Maclean, the printsellers, for public circulation.” The 
portrait by Miss Curran, we believe, was never finished; but copy 
was subsequently made by Clint, of which a line engraving was 
issued some few years ago, and a lithograph copy was made to 
illustrate Mr. Trelawny’s “ Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley 
and Byron.” Is this the lithograph alluded to ? ‘ 

Two original documents illustrative of Shakespeare have been dis- 
covered by Canon Jackson in the collection of the Marquis of Bath at 

Longleat. These are a letter (date, between 1558 and 1564), with 
seal, addressed to Lord Robert Dudley, Master of the Horse, et 
Thomas Lucy, Esq., of Charlcot, county Warwick, the or oe 
* Justice Shallow ;” and a letter (date, about 1574—5) to the Earl 0 
Leicester from the Earl’s “ Players.” Both are published in the last 
number of Notes and Queries. 

The Guardian calls attention to the fact that it is just two hundred 
years since Milton received £5 for the copyright of ‘* Paradise _ 
the receipt of the poet bearing date the 29th or 30th of April, 1667. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, the eminent poet, who has been a0 0 
from Prussia for nearly twenty years, will shortly be presented 7 
his fellow Germans with a money testimonial, which it is ya hes 


in which he has hitherto been engaged, and to devote himself entirely 


| to literature. The London committee, formed with a view to carry1Dg 


! 


out this object, is promoted by Mr. Triibner, the publisher, of Pater: 
noster-row. ks 
After a brief and not very illustrious existence of about seven week®, 
the Day has retired from an inattentive world. There is nothing 60% 
prising in this. Though the paper was fairly written and well prin as 
it had not a chance of success. It represented neither the public 1 
a party. “Constitutional Liberalism” is one of those fine metaphy® 
abstractions which Englishmen won’t care about. The Cave 
already “ caved in,” and its organ has now done the same. 
The Stationer records that in a recent number of the deen 
Fusilier (U.S8.) appeared the following editorial note :—‘ Postscr!P pot 
We stop the press with pleasure to announce the decease of our ot 
temporary, Mr. Snaggs, editor of the Foztown Flash, He has ® 
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ne to another and a better world. Persons who have taken the 
Flash will find the Fusilier a good paper.” me 
Under the designation of Echoes from the Clubs, & new periodical, Andrewes (Bishop), Selection from the Sermons of. Feap., 1s. 64. 
with the sub-title of “ A Weekly Record of Political Topics and Social | Andersen (H.C), a of tee ret Spoken so the Little Ones. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
ne o : . F , The Will-o’-the-Wisps are in Towa. 16mo., ls, 
Amenities,” is about to — It will be published every Wednes Archie Grey ; or, Doing it Hesrtily. 1¢mo., Is. , 1s 
day, price 6d. A new “satirical” paper, called the Tomahawk, is | Aristophanes, Edited by W. ©. Green,” The Achsrnians, and the Knights, 
also announced. The Tomahawk may have a chance if gentlemen 12mo., 4s. 


‘yreg- eae sme : a wri reo a Ashpitel (A.) Treatise on Architecture. 4to., 30s. 
write for 1t—gé ntlemen who are writera, and writers who are gentle Bunsen (0, 3), Egypt’s Place in Universal History. Vol. 5. 8vo., £3. 3s. 


men. The title is a good one. Andon Monday we are to have No. 1 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, abridged. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 
of Tracts for Inquirers, by Mr. W. E. Hickson, one of the original Butt (Isaac), The Irish People and the Irish Land. 8vo., 5s. 

Jers of the Reform Club. Chamier (Captain), The Sauey Arethusa. New edit. Feap., 1s. 
founders a 1 th be f E t Griset, th as Class (The) and the Desk. New Testament Series. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Punch bas secured the services 0 rhes riset, the artist—in | Contributions to Natural History. By a Rural D.D. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


place, we suppose, of the late Mr. Bennett. Daly Litanies for Family Worship. By a Layman. Feap., ls, 
Mr. Graves, the printseller, has obtained convictions against two Dyer (T, H.), Pompeii: its History an Antiquities. Cr. 8vo,, 14s, 
oe Ror vireted ecole of canravisas cebiished tr bi Englebach (A. H.), Poor Little Gaspard’s Drum. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
dealers for selling pirated copies 0 gravings pebiushed by him. Felkin (W.), History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures, 
M. Alexandre Dumas brought an action the other day against a R Royal Svo., 21s, 
“pet ‘o blicshe ° — rtain hs i thic Fielding (H.), Tom Jones, New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
photograph c publisher for issui g oe! ta photograp 18 in which he Forbes (dir J), On Happiness. and edit. — ls. Gd. 
(Dumas) is represented asa pose plastique, together with Miss Adah | Foster (.), The Tourist’s Assistant. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 
Isaacs Menken. The Court held that Dumas’s allegation that heonly | From Bethl hem to Jerusalem. By K. B. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
authorized a few copies for distribution among private friends was not | i 5.), King Arthur; or, The Drama of the Revolution. Vol.1, Feap., 
/" aie we . _ , £8. Oa, 
sustained ; that he well knew that Mesera. Liebert, the photographers, | Goldsmith (0.), Works, Selections from. Tsuchnitz edit. 16mo., 28, 64. 
intended to sell the cartes of himself and Miss Menken; and thatthe | Holiday Excursions of a Naturalist. Or, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
facts of his paying nothing for the sitting, and having received several | — i aye venetian Iie, Sed edit. Oe. Ore.. 2. OF 
copies gratis, were conclusive against him. His action was therefore ames (1. 8.), History of the Litigation respecting Presbyterian Chapels, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 











3 | Svo. 14s, 
dismissed with costs. ; J urnal (The) of Anatomy and Physiology. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo., 16s. 
The French Senate has voted the Lamartine Dotation Bill, unani- King (Rev. D.), The Power of Zeal. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


7 “ithout discugRit Large (H.), Way about London. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
mous!y;, and wHnOUE discussion. P ‘ Levi (L.), Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. 8vo., 63. 
Mademoiselle de Cessiat, niece of M. de Lamartine, has applied | Lord (J. K.), At Home in the Wilderness. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
to the Government for permission “to bear and to transmit that _ Manzoni (P.), Tse Betrothed. New edit. Feap., 3s. 


2 Ey 2 2 * all Marsh (Rev. Dr. W.), Life of. By Miss Marsh. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 
grand name.” But how about the grand name when Mademoiselle Maxims of the Kingdom of Heaven. Posp., 60. , 


marries ? : s Meals for the Million: a Help to Strict Economy. By “Cre Fydd.” Feap. 
The French society of Gens de Lettres has proposed the holding of 2s. 6d. 


Bd atintadh Naina name : : Milton (J.), Poetical Works, Tauchnitz edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d, 
an international literary ag = Paris before the close of the Moore, (J.), Outlines of Veterinary Homeopathy. 5th edit. Feap., 5s. 


Exhibition. The writers of all the world are invited to join; but Morley (H.), English Writers, Vol II.; Part 1. Chaucer to Duubar. 8vo., 12s. 
what they are to discuss when they get together, is not stated. Morris (J, W.), Historical Associations of the English Bible. Feap., 1s. 


na Athenwun > lag 23 Mossman (8.), China; a Brief Account of the Country. Feap., 43. 
The Atheneum of last Saturday contained a statement that Lord Nuttall (P. A.), Standard Pronouncing Dictionary. New edit. Cr, 8vo,, 7s. 6d, 


Brougt am was hopelessly ill. This was contradicted by the Morning | Oid London: Papers Read at the Archeological Institute. 8vo., 12s, 
Post of Monday, which says that his Lordship is in good health. He Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, &c. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
is still at Cannes, but will return to London ina week or two. The Pauli (Mrs. H. B.), The Means and the End. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
side tent tn ; ‘ht ioht Poems in Classical Metres and Quantity, By Valerius. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 
venerabie lord 18 now eignty-cigny. } ; Prenss (Dr. E.), The Romish Doctrine of the Immazulate Conception, Or. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, the eminent historical writer, has broken up Svo., 43. i: 

his establishment at Oxford, and ceased to residethere. His residence Report on Leprosy, by the Royal College of Physicians. Folio, 33, 6d, 

. . hich “he bailt for hi If . Ritter (Carl), Life of. By W. L. Gage. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
on the Norham Manor estate, whic 1@ buut for himself some yours Robinson (F. W.), No Man’s Friend. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
ago, has been sold by auction, and bought by Professor Max Miiller tolleston (F.), Metrical Versions of Early Hebrew Poetry. Royal 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
for £1,900 Sabrine Corolla. 3rd edit, Cr. 8vo., ~ - BoB. W. Bot , 

et anil peal . © aie ° * . Select Library of Fiction.— Under the Spell. By F. W. Robinson. Feap., 2s. 
The B ok ller asks whether English Dictionary-making isa pecu- | <°") (The), and Political Dependence of Women,  8vo., 38. 6d, ’ 
liarly Scottish occupation. ‘Judging from the number of books  §penser’s Faerie Queene. BookI. Edited by G. W. Kitchin. Feap, 2s. 6d. 


coming from the north, we suspect that Caledonians must have some = Sterne (G. M.) Allina mp or, ee P| on - sf 
special aptitude for the work. Messrs. Blackie have just added one Stary (rhe; iene an End. Granslated by “Mrs. Austin, "New edit. 16 mo., 
for school use to their series. Messrs. Chambers are publishing one ¥s, 6d. ' 


in parts, and Mr. Tegg’s was revised at Aberdeen ; but, as these are Tayler ves Trish Homes —- Searls. Or. v0.5 Oo. 
sufficie . . Me ‘homson (J. oetical Works, Tauchnitz edit. mo., 28. 6d. 
not sufficient for the purpose, Messrs. Blackwood now announce a new 9/80" | (3°), Elementary Treatise on Equations. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


competitor, by the Rev. James Currie ; and we hear that another , Treative on Conic Sections. 4th edit, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
northern publisher is about to enter the field with a second.” Tom Crachenthorpe. By C. Clarke. Feap., ls, 
The Rugbeians are thinking of celebrating the tercentenary of the .. oy (The) pa ig yan Geripture. Gr. 6va., 66, 
foundation of their school. It is proposed to do this by founding | wotboise (E. J.), Hymns and Songs for the Christian Church. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
scholarships, by building additional school-rooms, by rebuilding or | Wordsworth (C.), The Holy Bible, with Oommentary. Vol, IV. Part1. Imp, 


enlarging the chapel, by establishing a gymnasium and swimming. | 8vo., 93, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


beret aed 














bath, or by establishing a boys’ library and reading-room. Such was | = 
the determination come to at a meeting of Rugbeians held last 





| 
Saturday at Willis’s Rooms. | &. 8. a. 
The Speaker has promoted Mr. Howard, the Assistant Librarian of | Pots These Gel GEES censcosmmuermannmnseneniesniiien ae 
the House of Commons, to the office of Librarian, and has appointed | Bach additional Line ssssssesessseerseenensrrenrerersrerseasnsnsens poseceupe comma OF O.6 
Mr. Hearn, secretary and librarian of the late Marquis of Lansdowne, | bs Hole ColamMM coccocccccccccscsccccsceccccsccccccccccccosccssovscsccscocesecocoes onedaenas gocece } } : 
to the office of Assistant Librarian. BRO ceccecevseeseeeees PPITTTI TT Tutti Ll TTTITTiti iit . eccoccccoce 
The Duke of Buccleuch will preside over the next annual meeting of Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The place not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 





of meeting is Dundee, and the time is fixed for the first week in 


September. » eV, as 
Mr. John Robson, B.A., has been appointed Secretary to University ADVER TISEMENTS. 


do i i he | , wh i TAN 
College, London, on the resignation of the late Secretary, who retires PMs ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


on account of deafness. 4 
_ ’ a, : SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 
Blackwood’s Magazine for May has been seized at the French Post | - 713 under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE of BUCOLRUGH, K.B., 


Office. ‘ z F.R.S., &c., at DUNDEE, commencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of 
The Durham Advertiser announces the death of Miss Maria Forster, Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should be sent to the Assistant-General 
of Shorton Hall, the authoress of a volume of poems which are said to | Secretary, G. mye aa rene neste: GaGiteentins tenella 
i j i Members and others who wish to obtain info 200 ocal arrange- 
By Hepes ae tniies eae New Orleans have | ments are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee, 


agreed to discontinue the Monday morning editions of their journals, 
in order to afford persons in their employ “an opportunity of enjoying PARK.—EXHIBITIONS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, and #RUIT, Weanes. 
such rest, recreation, or religious exercises (on the Sabbath) as the 20th, June 19th, and July 3rd. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 
c RE: } : ag i. Clerk At tin’ Tick t Office, St. James’s Hall, by ord fro : 
Onscien aC ‘ or of Society’ erk, Austin's 1icke , St. Jal orders m 
The es mania a yp at that Messrs. Alexander Strah | Sane of the Society, Saturday next, May 16th, is the last "day for the 4s, 
S Se 2 ee es raban | ‘Tickets, and the Fellows’ £5. 6s, Packets; after that day, 5s.; and on the days of 
& Co., the London publishers, have concluded arrangements for | pynipition, 7s. 6d. each. 
relinquishing their publishing business at New York, and have handed 
over their books to the New York branch of the House of Rontledge 
&Co. We also learn that General Lee’s review of his campaigns is ‘ ytiar a N i i 
80 far advanced that terms have been made respecting its publication; | are displayed MARVELS of INSTANTANEOUS INVISIBILITY, DARWINISM 
that a hic ; ee | DEMENTED, FLYING HEADS, SINGING FLOWERS, MARVELLOUS 
at a history of General Forrest’s campaigns is about to be issued; | 7 p.ngmUTATIONS of PLANTS and ANIMALS into HUMAN BEINGS, and 
hat Mr. Jefferson Davis is writing his autobiography, for posthumous | graRTLING TRANSFORMATIONS in FAIRYLAND, Day Performance, 
Publication ; that Mr. Emerson’s new volume of poems is on the eve of | Wednesday and Saturday, = Me) apd ary mop wen oo ave - oe 
appearing ; that Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe is addressing to a Boston | 33-3 Ares, 28.; Admission, 1s, Hox-ollice Seneeel Menaet a: = Wesmwe 
journal letters on Florida, where, it is said, she thinks of settling; si oe " 
Poy that Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, has commenced writing 
‘or children a story of life and adventure in the Polar regions, which 
8 to be published in numbers. 
, essrs. Loncmans & Co. will next autumn publish a second series 
2 the “ Lyra Germanica,” illustrated by Edward Armitage, F'. Madox 
in Wea Re se gal ROFESSOR TENNANT will accompany his Class to the 
r. Witttaa Too has published, as a companion picture to “ John BRITISH MUSEUM, on Saturday, May 11th, at 2 p.m., and on Saturday, 


ampden,” a beautiful mezzo-tint engraving of “John Bunyan,” | the isth, to the CHALK and SAND PITS near the Charlton Station, at 3. 30 p.m, 
0. Zobel. Ait sibel Profeesct TENNANT will be glad to see any old Students. 149, Strand, W.C. 











| OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETYS GARDENS, REGENTS 





N ‘ETAMORPHOSES.—On Monday, May 6th, and eve 


evening at 8, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a New Entertainment, in whic 





RENCH GALLERY, {120, PALL [MALL. The FOUR- 
TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN, ‘ 


Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
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REVIEW. 








CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, for the declara- 
tion of the E1igutu Bonvs, showed, 
1. As to the progress of the Society. 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1866, 
New ‘aapeinane for a total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £50,497 in 
Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former exceeded by 
£31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous perio/ ; 


hat 
. The Income bad increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum ; and 


that 
The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on account of Bonus at the 


last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 
2. As to the financial position of the Society. 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ...........06+ 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving a surplus Of ...........sceseeeseeeeeees £275,830 15 6, 


and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 
The Available Profit was £225,830. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was 
recommended for division. 


3. As to the Results of the Division. 


That the ‘portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £187,500—which 
fell to the Assured, would yield a : 

Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 45 
per Cent., or varying, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent. on the 
premiums paid since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
average 26 per Cent. of the like premiums, 

The Report explained at length the nature of the Investments ard the bases of 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are eminently favourable. 





The next Division of profits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
who effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled a 
that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers, 





Prospectuses, Forms of pin og the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


Society’s Agents; or of 
GEORGE. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
18, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subecribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,(00. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, ' 

Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to ls. 6d. per 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





ee 





DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


D'8DEe1 Photographic Artist to H.I. Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and the Imperial Family ; to H.I. Majesty the Emper 

all the Russias; also to H.R. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal amil of 

to His Majesty the King of Italy; to His Majesty the King of Holland: to i 

Majesty the King of Portugal ; to the Imperial Academy of Music ; Photogra h 

of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition of 1855, &. The excellent situation 

of Mr. Disdéri’s studio enables him to operate regardless of the weather. ~~ 


DE RI. — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Their 
Royal Highnesses the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Prin 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, have condescended to sit for their Portraits to ra 
Disdéri. By the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and Pheir Royal Highnesses are on eale at Mr. Visdéri’s Photographi 
Establishments in London, at 70, 71, and 72, Brook-street, Hanover.s my in 
Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens; and at all the principal Booksellers of Euro: 
Price i de Visite, 1s.; coloured, 28, Drawing-room Portraits, 25 él. 
coloured, 5s. ” 


ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

of Wales have honoured with a visit the studio of Mr. Disdéri, and have 
authorised him the sale of all the Portraits taken by him of their Royal High. 
nesses, as well as those of Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 1s.; coloured, 2s. Cabinet Portraits, 28. 6d. Splendid 
Portrait of H.R.H., mounted on fine tinted large cardboard, 25 x 19} inches 
price 1 guinea, , 


ISDERI.—On Sale. — Splendid Albums of Windsor and 
Osborne, photographed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage and 
the gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. Historical teat by Doyne 0, Bell 
Esq. These Albums, size, half-sheet Colombia, _— in new type, on extra thick 
plate paper, include Thirty-tive Photographs of Interiors and Exteriors, mounted 
on extra fine tinted cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. Price, 
Royal Edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural photography, 20 guineas each ; 
coloured, 40 guineas. Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square ; and at Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens, 




















ISDERI—On Sale.—Twenty-four Stereoscopic Views of the 
Interiors and Exteriors of Windeor, and Twenty-four of Osborne. The 
cullection complete, plain, 1 guinea ; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 

Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne, Sixteen plates, photographed by Mr. Disdéri, 
mounted on cloth, and forming a handsome bcok, small 8vo., including the portraits 
of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Price, plain, 15s, ; 
coloured, 50s. 

Panoramic Views at 5s.; group of the Orleans family, 10s. 6d. 


DB grey antl on By a New Process of Mr. Disderi’s, the 

Carte de Visite Portraits are enlarged on Canvas to any size. The public 
can thus obtain a photogaphic drawing, by means of which ekilful artists, attached 
to the house, can, on timple indications— such as the colour of the complexion, the 
eyes, and the hair—obtain a eplendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the tediousness of long sittings, 
and also adds to the charms of oil-painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of aa ig ag Seloons and studios, 70, 71, &72, Breok-street, 
Hanover-square ; and for Equestrian Portrai’s, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester. 
road, Old Brompton-road; Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens; Madrid and 
Toulon. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 
ACCUMULATED FUND ......cccsosssscccccccesees eee corncsecceorees £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 


1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 


A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company 8 principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the eaten. 

AGENCIKS in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums cen be received, 


and Claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
, 82, King William-street, E.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin : 66, Upper Sackville Street. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 





May BE SrcvRED BY AN ANNUAL PaymENT oF FROM £3 To £6. 5s. TO THE | 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local | 


Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Hi FRCULEs INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 


26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


oe al mahesadeonbenscebigueasoencdecessestnes £500,000 0 0 
Fremium lncome for 1866 ...............+-.......... 65,776 7 6 


Prospectrses, Reports, and every information on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager, 


prasyr & Cc O.’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


& 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0O 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0O 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 6. Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do, 
BOSTONITR 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE, 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY & CO., 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


BEN 0N'S WATCHES and CLOCKS.—By _ special 


appointment to 











UNIOR ATHENAUM.—Notice is hereby given that the | 


Annus] General Meeting of the Members of this Club will take place on | 


TUESDAY NEXT, 14th instant, at 2 p.m 


By order of the Committee, 
29, Kir g-steet, St. James’s-square, GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A. 





HE PRESS. 


their development, ‘but not overloo 
X. Y. Z., Russell Institution, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 


_ A Literary Gentleman, acquainted with 
questions relating to Ireland, purposes shortly to make a tour in various 
parts of that country, and would contribute to some journal the results of his ex- 
perience of its present state, with ye reference to its material resources and 

ing its social or picturesque aspects,— Address, 


H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES-—Cunronomerens, Kevixss, Repeaters, CHRONOGRAPHS, ke. 
CLOCKS—For Dixixe anp Drawine Rooms, CarntaGEs, CHURCHES, ke. 


JEWELLERY-=—Srecraritrrs 1x Morognams, Crystars, Dramonps, ABD 
Fing Gowp. 


PLATE axp WORKS or ART 1m Bronze, sy Leapine ARtists. 
PRICES anv DESCKIFTIONS, sz In.vusteat#y PamPnrer, POs? ¥BEB 
Watches and Clccks sent to all parte of the world. 


J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60, LUDGATE HILL, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


FPENDERS, , STOVES, FIREIRONS, and CHIMNEY 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finaly — a 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. saat contain. METRE. 
assortment of} FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNE -PIBOE® 5 p= 
| IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approac f work: 
| where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisicences oO sed 
| manship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. wy with 
| fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; 1 be 

rich ormolu ornaments, from £3. 3s. to £25; chimney-pieces, from oul other 
£100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The BURTON, an 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


7 
ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCK 0 Tilustre- 
sends a CATALOGUE Gratis aua post-paid. {t contains upwards of 1 Bilver 
tions of his unrivslled Stock of Sterling Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nic dette 


and Britanvia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 








and Plans of the ‘Iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 
3, end 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, 
ndon, 


— 


Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lemps, Gaseliers, Tea-Tray®, con 
and Kettles, Clocks, Tablé Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, pancehe prices, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 0 La, 2 
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